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FOLKLIFE 
AND  THE 
ELDERLY 


In  retrospect  1981  was 
a  year  in  which  the  role  of 
the  elderly  in  society  and 
particularly  their  role  in 
the  maintenance  of  the 
country’s  cultural  heritage 
was  a  focus  of  national  in¬ 
terest  and  a  reiterating 
theme  of  Folklife  Center 
activities. 

The  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  of¬ 
ficially  opened  at  the  Sher¬ 
aton  Washington  Hotel 
on  November  30  with  a 
keynote  address  by  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Schweiker,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  a  ple¬ 
nary  conference  session 
attended  by  some  2,200 
delegates  and  1,200  offi¬ 
cial  observers.  The  four-day  program  consummated  a  series  of 
activities — community  forums,  mini  conferences,  and  technical 
committee  meetings — set  in  motion  by  congressional  legislation 
passed  in  1978. 

The  delegates  and  official  observers  assembled  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  participate  in  committee  meetings  to  discuss  a  wide  range 
of  topics  such  as  the  economy  of  an  aging  population,  housing 
alternatives,  and  older  Americans  as  a  continuing  resource. 
Although  cultural  issues  were  not  highlighted  in  the  formal 
agenda,  cultural  events  complemented  the  program.  Over  a 


The  American  Folklife 
Center  has  been  awarded 
a  grant  of  $15,000  by  the 
L.  J.  Skaggs  and  Mary  C. 
Skaggs  Foundation  of 
Oakland,  California  for 
the  continuing  work  of 
the  Federal  Cylinder  Proj¬ 
ect. 

The  L.  J.  Skaggs  and 
Mary  C.  Skaggs  Founda¬ 
tion  is  the  first  private 
foundation  to  designate 
Folklore/Folklife  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  funding  category. 
The  category  was  set  up 
in  1980,  and,  since  that 
time,  the  foundation  has 
awarded  approximately  a 
dozen  grants  under  the 
heading.  Seven  grants 
were  awarded  for  calendar  year  1982,  totalling  $70,500.  They 
went  to  such  institutions  as  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com¬ 
parative  Folklore  and  Mythology  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  for  the  continuing  work  of  setting  up  a  Visual 
Media  Archive:  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in 
San  Francisco  to  fund  the  position  of  a  staff  folklorist  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  folklife  programming  for  the  Federal  Parks  Department 
in  the  area;  and  the  Los  Angeles  organization  Saving  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Arts  and  Cultural  Environments  (SPACES)  for  their 
project  to  locate,  document,  and  preserve  American  folk  art 


Leisurely  conversation  near  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  1942.  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  photograph  by  John  Collier,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division.  From  the 
“Generation  to  Generation’’  exhibit. 
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DIRECTOR’S  COLUMN 

Back  in  the  1960s  I  frequented  a 
number  of  oldtime  fiddlers’  conven¬ 
tions  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
They  offered  prizes  for  fiddle  playing, 
usually  decided  upon  by  two  or  three 
judges  selected  from  an  informal  roster 
of  local  devotees  (generally  not  perfor¬ 
mers  themselves)  who  were  willing  to 
take  on  the  onerous  responsibility. 
When  the  awards  were  announced  at 
the  end  of  the  fiddlers’  convention,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  prize  to  be 
awarded  to  someone  from  the  immedi¬ 
ate  community,  which  inevitably  en¬ 
gendered  intense  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  other  fiddlers  who  entered  the 
contest.  I  suppose  I  grumbled,  too, 
since  I  was  sometimes  a  contestant  as 
well  as  an  observer,  and  the  standards 


of  judging  seemed  inconsistent  if  not 
downright  biased.  So  I  should  have 
been  delighted  when,  as  I  began  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  people  interested  in  fid¬ 
dling  and  fiddlers’  contests  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  strong  movement  to  make  the 
judging  for  the  contests  more  system¬ 
atic,  using  point  systems  for  specifically 
defined  characteristics  of  “good”  fid¬ 
dling,  and  more  objective,  using  devices 
such  as  sequestering  the  judges  so  that 
they  could  not  see  who  was  playing.  Far 
from  being  delighted,  however,  I 
found  the  trend  toward  this  kind  of 
systematic  judging  disquieting.  Would 
the  new  and  rigorously  applied  stan¬ 
dards  foster  only  one  kind  of  fiddling 
style?  Would  regional  variety  be  elimi¬ 
nated  under  the  guise  of  objectivity?  I 
now  wished  sentimentally  for  the  old 
hit-or-miss  system,  complete  with  fla¬ 
grant  favoritism  for  the  local  musicians. 
At  least  with  the  old  system  nobody’s 
artistic  integrity  was  fundamentally 
challenged;  if  you  did  not  win,  you  just 
blamed  the  crooked  judges! 

These  thoughts  came  to  mind  re¬ 
cently  when  I  was  shown  a  list  of  local 
folk  artists  which  had  been  prepared 
for  use  by  community  cultural  agencies, 
and  which  was  presented  with  a  cover 
sheet  explaining  that  all  the  artists  listed 
were  certified  as  authentic  folk  artists. 
All  of  us  who  work  closely  with  folk 
culture  fret  from  time  to  time  that  pub¬ 
lic  programs  presenting  folk  arts  fail  to 
locate  and  present  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  folk  tradition  available  in  their 
locality,  or  that  things  are  presented  as 
folk  arts  which  are  not  folk  arts  at  all. 
Yet  when  I  saw  a  list  which  labeled  par¬ 
ticular  artists  as  certified,  I  felt  that 
uneasy  sense  coming  over  me  that  I  re¬ 
called  regarding  the  objective  systems 
for  judging  oldtime  fiddling.  Half  of 
me  longed  for  the  guidance  of  a  formal 
list,  but  the  other  half  rebelled  against 
any  system  that  certified  some  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

The  same  uneasiness  seems  to  over¬ 
take  me  when  I  am  told  in  glowing 
terms  about  the  Japanese  system  for 
designating  certain  master  artists  as 
“living  national  treasures.”  The  idea  of 
honoring  them,  encouraging  them, 
and  rewarding  them  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  of  traditional  arts  seems  wonder¬ 
ful;  indeed,  the  Folk  Arts  Program  of 


the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  instituted  a  series  of  National  Heri¬ 
tage  Awards  which  accomplishes  these 
same  purposes.  But  our  American  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  idea,  while  emphasizing  the 
honor,  tends  to  play  down  the  certifica¬ 
tion,  particularly  insofar  as  it  might 
seem  an  exclusive  certification.  It  is 
wonderful  to  honor  a  blues  singer,  for 
example,  but  problematic  to  suggest 
that  any  particular  blues  singer  is  for¬ 
mally  designated  as  more  worthy  than 
another  blues  singer.  Furthermore, 
most  Americans  would  squirm  at  the 
idea  that  blues  as  an  artistic  form  is 
being  given  formal  certification  as 
more  important  than,  say,  spirituals. 
Nor  should  it  be  suggested  that  any  one 
ethnic  group  or  region  has  permanent 
claim  to  a  certified  artistic  slot.  We  love 
to  honor  an  artist,  an  art,  a  skill,  or  a  way 
of  life,  but  we  balk  at  the  idea  of  giving 
any  person  or  any  form  of  cultural  ex¬ 
pression  permanent  hierarchical  rank¬ 
ing  in  our  civilization. 

Yet  another  form  of  this  curious  and 
murky  issue  has  surfaced  for  us  at  the 
Folklife  Center  with  the  undertaking  of 
a  formal  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  ad¬ 
dresses  the  question  of  “intangible  ele¬ 
ments  of  culture”  within  the  context  of 
Federal  historic  preservation  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Since  one  technique  in  the  his¬ 
toric  preservation  movement  is  the 
employment  of  systems  of  designation, 
complete  with  a  formal  apparatus  for 
nomination,  evaluation,  and  certifica¬ 
tion,  the  question  naturally  arose 
whether  such  systems  might  not  be 
applied  to  intangible  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions.  If  there  can  be  a  National  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Historic  Places,  why  not  create  a 
parallel  National  Register  for  distin¬ 
guished  storytellers,  oldtime  fiddlers, 
quilters,  or  whatever?  It  has  been 
interesting  to  me  to  discover,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  soliciting  ideas  and  reactions 
from  a  broad  range  of  consultants,  that 
there  is  virtually  no  support  for  institut¬ 
ing  such  a  formal,  hierarchical  system 
of  designation  for  arts  and  artists. 
Apparently  many  other  Americans 
share  my  sense  of  disquiet  when  the 
idea  of  honoring  begins  to  verge  into 
permanent,  official  designations. 

All  these  instances  seem  to  point  to  a 
dilemma  of  sorts  which  we  face  in  try¬ 
ing  to  encourage  folk  culture  and 
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deepen  the  awareness  of  it  with  the 
wider  American  public.  We  work  in  a 
nation  which  in  its  expression  of 
national  consciousness  uses  hierarchi¬ 
cal  ranking  as  a  means  of  praise:  I  think 
of  “We  re  Number  One!”  and  Miss 
America  and  the  Top  Forty  as  manifes¬ 
tations  of  this  inclination.  Yet  none  of 
these  designations  has  governmental 
sanction,  and  none  of  them  is  perma¬ 
nent.  The  very  reason  for  shouting 
“We’re  Number  One!”  is  a  nagging  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Applying  ranking  systems,  with  all  their 
measurements  and  weighted  catego¬ 
ries,  to  humane  values  is  something 
Americans  seem  to  enjoy — but  only  so 
long  as  everyone  understands  that  the 
declared  results  are  both  uncertain  and 
impermanent.  You  can  rank  fiddlers 
on  the  smoothness  of  the  bowing,  but 
ultimately  you  must  yield  to  the  possi¬ 
bility,  not  only  that  smoothness  is  not 
the  only  important  criterion,  but  even 
that  scratchiness  may  be  a  positive  vir¬ 
tue  in  some  styles. 

Humane  values  are  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  but  simply  spiritual,  and  thus 
do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  systems 
of  quantification  and  systematic  rank¬ 
ing.  When  I  read  recently  in  the  Wash 
ington  Post  about  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  quantify  and  rank 
segments  of  the  California  coastline  for 
aesthetic  values — with  points  scored  for 
such  criteria  as  visual  variety — I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  such  efforts, 
though  inevitable  in  the  world  we  live 
in,  are  also  inevitably  inconclusive.  If 
visual  variety  is  an  incontestable  aes¬ 
thetic  virtue,  how  shall  we  rank  the 
majesty  of  the  Plains,  where  the  oppo¬ 
site  quality  seems  to  call  forth  a  compar 
able  aesthetic  response? 

I  shall  venture  no  further  philosophi¬ 
cally,  but  practically  speaking  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  solve  these  dilemmas  with 
an  artful  democratic  vagueness  about 
honors  and  designations  in  the  cultural 
sphere.  We  want  our  national  honors 
and  designations,  but  we  don’t  want 
them  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  In  1927 
Henry  Ford  tried  to  organize  and  sys¬ 
tematize  the  grassroots  phenomenon  of 
fiddlers’  contests  by  setting  up  local 
contests  which  led  in  an  orderly  prog¬ 
ress  through  state  playoffs  to  a  final 
national  contest  to  determine  the  cham¬ 
pion  fiddler.  The  champion  finally 


selected — by  chance  a  favorite  of  Mr. 
Ford’s — was  no  more  thought  of  as  the 
best  fiddler  than  I  am,  yet  the  process 
itself  was  quite  stimulating  to  the  world 
of  fiddling  and  probably  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  revived  interest  in 
oldtime  fiddling  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century.  A  grayer  civilization  might 
have  concluded  that  one  cannot  select 
“world  champions”  in  a  nation  where 
cultural  diversity  is  a  preeminent  fact  of 
life.  But  that’s  no  fun:  instead,  America 
has  generated  dozens  of  competing  fid¬ 
dlers’  contests  all  of  which  proclaim  the 
winner  to  be  world  champion.  Demo¬ 
cratic  vagueness,  full  of  the  pretense  of 
orderly  and  scientific  deliberation  but 
without  any  permanendy  conferred 
status,  allows  us  culturally  to  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We  certify  and 
select  and  designate  and  confer  honors 
on  our  fine  folk  artists  and  the  cultural 
traditions  they  bear  witness  to,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  take  care  not  to  make 
the  system  too  systematic  nor  the  results 
too  incontestable. 

As  for  me,  I  love  fiddlers’  contests, 
but  I  have  sworn  off  accepting  requests 
to  be  a  judge. 
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environments.  As  Philip  M.  Jelley,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Foundation  Manager,  ex¬ 
plained,  the  foundation  has  not  seen 
the  award  of  grants  in  this  category  as  a 
vehicle  for  preserving  specific  folk  cul¬ 
tural  landmarks  or  artifacts;  rather,  the 
grants  are  made  to  projects  that  help  to 
delineate  the  Folklore/Folklife  field, 
contribute  to  scholarship  on  American 
folk  culture,  or  further  the  production 
of  publications,  festivals,  or  other  folk 
cultural  presentations  of  high  quality 
and  professionalism. 

Organized  in  1967  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Skaggs,  the  foundation  is  a  source 
of  funding  mostly  for  innovative, 
smaller  projects.  Grants  are  made  to  tax 
exempt  charitable  organizations  under 
eight  program  categories.  Preference  is 
given  to  projects  “involved  with  the 
alleviation  of  social  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns,  as  well  as  the  enrichment  and 
preservation  of  our  cultural  and  his¬ 
toric  heritages,  both  here  and  abroad.” 
For  further  information  write:  Jillian 
Steiner  Sandrock,  Program  Officer, 
The  L.  J.  Skaggs  and  Mary  C.  Skaggs 
Foundation,  1330  Broadway,  Suite 
1730,  Oakland,  California  94612. 

GIFTS  TO  KEGAN 
FUND 

The  Center  received  several  gener¬ 
ous  year-end  gifts  to  be  used  for  its 
work  supported  by  the  Elizabeth 
Hamer  Kegan  Fund.  Lawrence  Kegan 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  regularly 
supported  the  Fund  since  his  wife’s  un¬ 
timely  death  in  1978,  contributed 
$  1 ,000;  Myron  Coler  of  New  York  gave 
$5,000  in  memory  of  his  parents, 
Marcus  and  Bertha  Coler;  and  Mrs. 
Irvin  McCreary  of  Temple,  Texas, 
whose  daughter  Raye  Virginia  Allen  is 
a  member  of  the  Center’s  Board,  con¬ 
tributed  100  shares  of  Ashland  Oil. 

Elizabeth  Hamer  Kegan,  former  As¬ 
sistant  Librarian  of  Congress,  actively 
assisted  the  Center  in  its  early  years, 
providing  strong  guidance  and  coun¬ 
sel.  The  memorial  fund  named  for  her 
was  created  with  the  goal  of  assisting 
the  Center  in  its  publications  program. 
It  is  a  revolving  fund,  authorized  to 
receive  gifts  and  income  from  sales. 
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FOLKLIFE  AND  THE 
LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

If  a  researcher  were  investigating  a 
topic  such  as  the  origins  of  the  log  cabin 
in  North  America  or  the  religious 
observances  of  slaves  through  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
quest  might  well  begin  in  offices  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center  and  its 
Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  The  Center 
and  the  Folk  Archive  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  Library’s  collections  per¬ 
taining  to  folklife  and  folk  cultural  tra¬ 
ditions.  But  the  Library’s  collections 
include  nearly  80  million  items — books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  microforms, 
manuscripts,  maps,  motion  pictures, 
sound  recordings,  music,  prints,  photo¬ 
graphs,  posters,  and  so  forth — in  over 
400  different  languages.  Clearly,  the 
folk  cultural  portion  of  this  mammoth 
collection  will  not  fit  into  two  offices. 

In  fact,  nearly  every  Library  division 
houses  resources  with  folk  cultural  con¬ 
tent.  For  instance,  among  the  four  mil¬ 
lion  maps,  charts,  atlases,  and  globes  in 
the  Geography  and  Map  Division  are 
numerous  older  maps  decorated  with 
colorful  illustrations  from  mythology 
and  early  lore,  as  well  as  the  750,000 
insurance  maps  published  by  the  San¬ 
born  Map  Company  which  record  the 
location  and  construction  of  buildings 
in  American  cities  and  towns  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  through  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  centuries.  The  Manuscript 
Division  contains  the  personal  papers 
of  many  well-known  and  lesser  known 
scholars,  including  Margaret  Meade, 
Sigmund  Freud,  William  McGee,  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Anthro¬ 
pological  Association,  and  Rodolfo 
Schuller,  a  specialist  on  Central  and 
South  America.  Other  collections  of  in¬ 
terest  to  folklorists  are  organized  under 
subject  headings  such  as  Black  History 
Miscellany,  Religion  Miscellany,  and 
the  Indian  Language  Collection. 
Among  the  extensive  holdings  of  the 
Prints  and  Photographs  Division  are 
photographs  taken  in  the  rural  upland 
South  by  Doris  Ulmann,  images  of  folk- 
singers  and  folk  musicians  made  by 
John  and  Alan  Lomax,  and  Edward  S. 
Curtis’s  famous  photographs  of  North 
American  Indians.  The  division  houses 


The  trade  card  from  Seth  Norwood  &  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass,  uhll  be  included  in  the  Folklife 
Center’s  American  cowboy  exhibit. 


several  major  collections  of  architec¬ 
tural  photographs  as  well.  Some  of 
these  are  the  Pictorial  Archives  of  Early 
American  Architecture  (PAEAA)  which 
document  both  architect  designed  and 
vernacular  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Historic  American  Build¬ 
ings  Survey  (HABS),  and  the  His¬ 
toric  American  Engineering  Record 
(H AER).  The  HABS  and  HAER  collec¬ 
tions  result  from  a  joint  effort  begun  in 
1933  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  record  buildings  across  the  nation. 
The  collections  include  architectural 
drawings,  photographs,  maps,  floor- 
plans,  site  descriptions,  and  annota¬ 
tions  of  the  history  and  significance  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Folklife  Center  engaged  Holly 
Cutting  Baker  to  survey  this  vast 
amount  of  material  and  write  Folklife 
and  the  Library  of  Congress. The  42-page 
booklet  offers  an  overview  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Center,  the  Folk  Archive, 
and  18  other  Library  offices.  It  gives 
examples  of  the  folk  cultural  materials 
to  be  found  in  each,  suggests  some  of 
the  primary  reference  tools  offering 
access  to  the  materials,  mentions  lead 
times  and  other  factors  related  to  re¬ 
search  of  the  materials,  and  includes 
Library  locations  and  public  hours  for 
the  collections.  The  publication  is  avail¬ 
able  at  no  charge  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  American  Folklife  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


AMERICAN  COWBOY 
RETROSPECTIVE 

The  Library  of  Congress  recendy  re¬ 
received  the  first  portion  of  a  generous 
gift  of  $200,000  from  United  Technolo¬ 
gies  in  support  of  the  Folklife  Center’s 
upcoming  exhibition  on  the  American 
cowboy.  The  gift  will  be  used  to  develop 
the  exhibit  which  is  scheduled  to  open 
in  early  1983  at  the  Library  and  travel 
to  three  other  North  American  mu¬ 
seums  thereafter.  In  addition,  United 
Technologies  has  agreed  to  publish  in 
cooperation  with  the  Center  a  fully 
illustrated  accompanying  publication. 

The  display  will  survey  the  cowboy 
from  his  origins  as  a  migrant  agricul¬ 
tural  worker  to  his  status  as  an  inter¬ 
national  mythical  hero.  It  will  explore 
the  cowboy  image  in  literature,  cinema, 
music,  and  fashion,  presenting  him  as 
he  was  and  as  he  is  today.  The  installa¬ 
tion  will  include  photographs,  manu¬ 
scripts,  books,  posters,  artifacts,  films, 
and  fine  arts  from  the  Library’s  collec¬ 
tions  and  lent  by  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions. 

Exhibit  curator  Lonn  Wood  Taylor 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  visited  the 
Library  in  January  to  work  with  the 
Exhibits  Office  on  the  final  selection  of 
items  to  be  displayed  and  to  complete 
editorial  work  for  the  publication. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  will 
sponsor  several  workshops  and  sympo¬ 
sia  at  the  Library  pertaining  to  the 
American  cowboy  during  the  course  of 
the  six-month  exhibit. 
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THE  TRUMAN 

MICHELSON 

COLLECTION 

With  the  copying  of  the  Truman 
Michelson  collection  of  123  wax  cylin¬ 
ders  onto  tape,  the  Federal  Cylinder 
Project  has  now  concluded  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  known  cylinder  holdings  in 
Federal  agencies  covering  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  and  western 
Woodlands  areas.  Michelson’s  Fox, 
Sauk,  Kickapoo,  and  Shawnee  material 
can  now  be  added  to  the  already 
preserved  collections  of  Ojibwa, 
Menominee,  Winnebago,  Iroquois,  and 
Passamaquoddy.  Documentary  infor¬ 
mation  related  to  all  of  these  tribes  and 
the  recorded  collections  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  first  of  1 1  projected 
Federal  Cylinder  Project  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  catalogs. 

Following  the  general  organizational 
principle  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 


tion’s  Handbook  of  North  American  Indi¬ 
ans,  the  tribes  recorded  on  the  cylinder 
collections  have  been  grouped  for  the 
forthcoming  catalog  according  to  their 
earliest  known  locations.  By  the  time 
they  were  actually  recorded,  however, 
many  had  moved  or  had  been  relocated 
by  the  government  onto  reservations 
far  from  their  original  homelands. 
Thus,  while  most  of  the  Michelson  col¬ 
lection  is  contained  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  catalog,  he  actually  recorded  the 
Kickapoo  in  the  Southwest,  possibly  in 
Mexico,  where  a  band  of  them  mi¬ 
grated  from  their  original  location  in 
present-day  Wisconsin,  and  the  Shaw¬ 
nee,  once  living  in  the  Ohio  Valley  area, 
were  recorded  in  Oklahoma. 

Truman  Michelson  (1879-1938)  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars 
specializing  in  Native  American  lan¬ 
guages;  his  particular  contribution  was 
comparative  studies  of  Algonquian 
speaking  peoples.  He  published  widely 
in  such  journals  as  American  Anthropolo¬ 


gist,  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  and 
International  Journal  of  American  Linguis¬ 
tics.  The  topics  of  his  publications  range 
from  linguistic  technicalities  (“Two 
Proto-Algonquian  Phonetic  Shifts”)  to 
general  ethnology  (“The  Punishment 
of  Impudent  Children  among  the  Kick¬ 
apoo”). 

The  Michelson  collection  includes 
several  groups  of  cylinders  which  offer 
important  insights  into  the  language, 
history,  and  culture  of  the  tribes  he 
studied.  Because  of  his  linguistic  inter¬ 
ests,  the  collection  is  about  equally 
divided  between  spoken  narratives  and 
music.  This  distinguishes  it  from  most 
other  cylinder  collections,  such  as  those 
of  Alice  Fletcher  or  Frances  Densmore, 
which  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the 
songs  of  Native  Americans. 

Michelson  had  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  culture  and  language  of  the  Fox 
tribe.  His  Fox  cylinders  recorded  in 

Continued  on  overleaf 
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The  large  “Dream  Drum”  at  an  Ojibwa  Drum  Dance  at  Lac  Courte  Oreille  in  1899.  Similar 
drums  were  transmitted  to  the  Fox.  From  author’s  forthcoming  “The  Ojibwa  Dance  Drum:  Its 
History  and  Construction.”  (National  Anthropological  Archives  photo  by  A.  E.Jenks) 


MICHELSON 

COLLECTION 

Continued from  previous  page 

Tama,  Iowa,  the  present  location  of  the 
tribe,  include  Bill  Leaf  giving  a  speech, 
“Kishko’s  Words,”  which  lasts  more 
than  six  minutes,  and  Alfred  Kiyana 
telling  the  story  of  “[How]  Wisakea 
Gready  Strengthens  the  Ducks  and  Was 
Not  Met  by  His  Grandmother.”  Such 
narrations  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  linguists  as  well  as  tribal  peo¬ 
ple  wishing  to  preserve  their  spoken 
language  and  traditional  tales. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  Fox  tribe  are 
well  represented  by  a  corpus  of  more 
than  100  Drum  Dance  songs  performed 
mostly  by  Bill  Leaf.  This  quantity  far 
exceeds  the  number  of  songs  of  the 
same  ceremony  collected  by  Densmore 
from  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Ojibwa  and 
the  Menominee.  Drum  Dance  songs, 
which  Michelson  calls  “Religion  Dance 
songs,”  belong  to  an  important  central 
Algonquian  revitalization  movement 
which  began  sometime  in  the  1870s 
through  the  vision  of  Tailfeather 
Woman,  presumed  to  be  a  Santee 
Sioux.  She  was  told  by  the  Great  Spirit 
to  build  a  special  large  drum  (the  so- 
called  Dream  Drum),  how  to  decorate 
it,  and  what  songs  and  rituals  to  use  in 
the  ceremony.  The  drum  was  meant  to 
be  copied  and  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe 
to  promote  peace  and  brotherhood  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Sioux  gave  the  drum 
to  the  Ojibwa,  who  in  turn  transmitted 
it  to  the  Menominee,  thence  to  the 
Potawatomi  and  Winnebago,  and  so  on. 
The  Fox  received  some  drums  from 
Wisconsin  tribes,  although  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sioux  words  in  a  few  of  the 
songs  Leaf  recorded  suggests  a  parallel 
transfer  from  the  Sioux.  In  the  early 
1900s  the  Fox,  in  turn,  presented 
drums  to  the  Prairie  Potawatomi  in 
Kansas,  to  keep  the  path  of  the  drum 
traveling. 

The  portion  of  the  collection  re¬ 
corded  by  Leaf  is  valuable  not  only  for 
its  size  but  for  its  depth,  including,  as  it 
does,  most  of  the  sub-genres  of  songs 
used  by  the  Drum  Dance  Societies. 
There  are  a  number  of  common  songs, 
the  general  congregational  dance  songs 
interspersed  throughout  the  day-long 
drum  ceremonies.  Officers’  songs  also 
figure  in  this  portion  of  the  collection. 


These  songs  were  for  individuals  hold¬ 
ing  the  special  positions,  such  as  Keeper 
of  the  Drum  or  Dance  House  Keeper 
(called  Janitor  or  Sweeper  by  other 
tribes  having  the  Drum  Dance).  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  during  the  performance  of  his 
special  song,  each  officer  in  turn  rises, 
dances,  and  is  afterwards  obligated  to 
present  a  gift  to  someone  in  attendance. 

Because  the  Fox  Drum  Dance  songs 
are  roughly  contemporaneous  with  the 
early  collections  from  other  tribes,  and 
include  many  of  the  same  songs  re¬ 
corded  by  Ojibwa  and  Menominee 
singers,  they  considerably  enhance  the 
possibility  of  a  broad  comparative  study 
of  the  music  of  this  central  Algonquian 
ceremonial.  Such  songs  are  ritually 
rehearsed  when  drums  are  passed  from 


tribe  to  tribe,  even  when  the  recipients 
may  already  be  familiar  with  them.  A 
cursory  comparison  of  Bill  Leafs  songs 
with  those  published  by  Densmore  in 
some  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology  bulletins  and  others  I  have 
collected  at  Lac  Courte  Oreille  in  Wis¬ 
consin  show  a  close  affinity  and  attests 
to  the  accuracy  of  oral  transmission. 

While  the  Drum  Dance  cylinders 
comprise  by  far  the  largest  musical  cor¬ 
pus  in  the  collection,  there  are  also  Fox 
recordings  of  sacred  songs  from  a  few 
of  their  other  religious  fraternities 
which  probably  predate  the  Drum 
Dance — bundle  songs  from  the  White 
Buffalo  Dance,  for  example.  The  “Sa¬ 
cred  Bundle  Song  When  Four  Dogs 
Are  Used”  must  date  from  the  time 
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when  the  ritual  eating  of  dog  flesh  still 
held  high  ceremonial  value  for  the  Fox, 
among  other  tribes. 

Although  dates  are  not  attached  to 
the  Fox  cylinders,  it  is  possible  to  learn 
of  Michelson’s  movements  by  following 
the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  reports  of 
his  fieldwork.  For  instance,  we  know 
that  he  witnessed  a  drum  presentation 
from  the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi  to  the 
Fox  in  1916  ( Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections  66:130),  which  conceivably 
sparked  his  interest  in  recording  Leaf 
at  that  time.  Such  information,  com¬ 
bined  with  informants’  names,  has  led 
the  Federal  Cylinder  Project  to  assign 
tentatively  a  date  of  19 16  to  the  cylinder 
recordings.  This  would  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Alfred  Kiyana,  a  key  in¬ 
formant  in  the  Fox  case,  was  providing 
much  information  for  Michelson  on 
Fox  ceremonials  in  1917. 

Another  portion  of  the  collection 
documents  the  Shawnee  tribe.  Follow¬ 
ing  settler  contact  the  Shawnee  people 
split  up,  ultimately  forming  three 
larger  social  aggregates — the  Eastern 
Shawnee,  the  Cherokee  Shawnee,  and 
the  Absentee  Shawnee.  Michelson  re¬ 
corded  45  cylinders  of  Joe  Billy,  an 
Absentee  Shawnee,  reciting  legends  of 
his  people.  The  legends  concern  such 
deities  as  Pabothkwe  (Cloud),  the  fe¬ 
male  supreme  being  of  the  Shawnee 
pantheon.  One  series  of  recordings  is 
devoted  to  Abotchkilawetha  (Rounded 
Side),  the  grandson  of  Pabothkwe.  In 
Shawnee  legends,  Abotchkilawetha 
“does  various  things,  some  good,  some 
wilful;  he  is  responsible  for  releasing 
impounded  water  and  thereby  causing 
the  first  world  to  be  flooded;  he  slays 
powerful  giants  and  monsters;  he  even 
creates  the  progenitors  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Shawnee  political  divisions”  (C.  F. 
Voegelin  and  E.  W.  Voegelin,  1944, 
371).  On  the  recordings  he  addresses, 
through  Joe  Billy,  a  number  of  other 
Indian  tribes  one  by  one,  among  them 
the  Creek,  Choctaw,  Wichita,  and 
Caddo.  All  of  these  groups  shared 
Oklahoma  territory  with  the  Shawnee. 
Each  tribal  address  is  contained  on  one 
cylinder  lasting  approximately  six 
minutes,  except  for  the  Arapaho,  Chey¬ 
enne,  and  Comanche,  who  are  ad¬ 
dressed  jointly  on  one  cylinder. 

Abotchkilawetha  has  more  to  say  to 
two  peoples  who  were  actually  sub¬ 


groups  of  the  larger  Shawnee  tribe. 
Three  cylinders  each  are  taken  up  by 
addresses  to  two  of  the  five  divisions 
that  originally  made  up  the  Shawnee — 
the  “Kishpogos”  ( =kispoko )  and  the 
“Kila”  (= presumably,  Qawikila).  Con¬ 
cerning  them,  Charles  Callender  has 
written,  “Each  was  a  descent  group 
whose  members  patrilineally  inherited 
their  affiliation.  A  division  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  distinct  territorial  unit  cen¬ 
tering  on  a  town  that  bore  its  name” 
(1978,  623),  There  is  some  speculation 
that  of  the  five  descent  groups,  the  kzs - 
poko,  the  Qawikila,  and  the  pekowi 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Absentee  Shaw¬ 
nee.  A  translation  of  Abotchkilawetha’s 
address  to  two  of  these  groups  may  help 
shed  light  on  this  supposition. 


Truman  Michelson.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the 
National  Anthropological  Archives,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution) 


In  addition  to  legendary  material, 
Joe  Billy  recorded  discourses  on  sub¬ 
jects  ranging  from  whiskey  to  peyote, 
the  white  man’s  churches  and  schools, 
and  land  frauds. 

Michelson’s  collection  also  includes 
14  cylinders  with  songs  and  spoken 
words  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and 
Piegan.  Their  singers  provide  good 
examples  of  music  enjoying  wide  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  northern  Plains  at  the  time, 
such  as  Grass  Dance  and  Owl  Dance 
songs.  Two  cylinders  from  this  part  of 
the  collection  have  been  a  great  source 
of  amusement  to  the  project  staff  and 
certainly  deserve  a  place  in  the  history 
of  early  sound  recordings.  Michelson 
appears  to  have  used  them  as  test  cylin¬ 
ders,  perhaps  to  check  out  his  record¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  contents  of  the  re¬ 
cordings  suggest  this,  as  they  consist  of 


a  series  of  fragmentary  takes  with  the 
voices  of  the  collector  and  (presumably) 
a  Piegan  Indian  presenting,  among 
other  things,  a  short  history  reading  on 
Charles  II,  a  prayer  (“Dearly  beloved 
brethren.  . .  .”),  religious  readings 
(“Our  egress  from  this  world.  . .  .”) — 
one  each  from  Michelson  and  the 
Indian  in  English,  a  speech  in  Piegan 
(?),  a  biographical  sketch  of  Michelson’s 
field  journey  to  Montana  (“Left  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  13.  .  .  .”),  an  Indian  tale 
in  English,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Indian 
song  followed  by  its  repetition  at  a 
higher  pitch.  For  anyone  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  recording  in  the  field,  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  amusing  point 
occurs  halfway  through  one  cylinder 
when  a  sudden  outburst  of  Michelson, 
cursing  in  blunt  language  the  recording 
equipment  he  has  been  provided  and 
threatening  to  ship  it  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  recorded  for  posterity.  This  is 
followed  by  the  Indian’s  slowly  articu¬ 
lated  rejoinder  in  English  that,  in  effect, 
it  does  the  collector  no  good  to  fret  and 
fume  over  his  predicament. 

Thomas  Vennum,Jr. 

Callender,  Charles.  “Shawnee.”  Hand¬ 
book  of  North  American  Indians  1 5 :622- 
35.  Edited  by  Bruce  G.  Trigger. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  1978. 

Voegelin,  C.  F.  and  E.  W.  “The  Shaw¬ 
nee  Female  Deity  in  Historical  Per¬ 
spective.”  American  Anthropologist 
46:370-75. 

Further  Reading 

Callender,  Charles.  “Fox.”  Handbook  of 
North  American  Indians  15:636-47. 
Edited  by  Bruce  G.  Trigger.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  1978. 

Michelson,  Truman.  “Contributions  to 
FoxEthnology — II.”  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  Bulletin  95.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1930. 

Vennum,  Thomas,  Jr.  “The  Ojibwa 
Dance  Drum:  Its  History  and  Con¬ 
struction.”  Smithsonian  Folklife  Studies, 
No.  2.  Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian 
Institution,  forthcoming. 
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Graduation  day  program  of  Saturday  Polish  School  held  at  St.  Ladislaus  Rectory,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  31, 1977.  ( Photo  by  Jonas  Dovydenas) 


ETHNIC  HERITAGE 
AND  LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS  STUDY 

The  process  of  maintaining  cultural 
values  and  traditions  is  one  that  con¬ 
cerns  groups  from  all  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  and  from  all  economic  levels 
of  society.  It  is  a  selective  process  where¬ 
by  certain  traditions  are  maintained 
while  others  perish;  the  traditions  that 
continue  combine  with  other  values 
and  change  in  such  a  way  that  they 
remain  relevant  to  the  group  that  ad¬ 
heres  to  them  (see  Director’s  Column, 
Folklife  Center  News,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  3  and 
4,  July  and  October  1981).  Cultural 
maintenance  often  results  from  an 
unconscious  process  of  tenacity,  selec¬ 
tivity,  and  change,  or  it  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  a  more  conscious  and  systematic 
manner.  One  example  of  the  latter  are 
the  special  classes  organized  by  ethnic 
groups  outside  of  the  standard  educa¬ 
tional  system,  through  which  they  have 
tried  to  instill  in  their  children  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  religious  traditions  of  their 
cultural  heritage. 

The  name  we  have  given  to  such 
schools — ethnic  heritage  and  language 
schools — is  rarely  used  by  ethnic 
groups  themselves.  Often  members  of  a 
group  refer  to  them  as  Hebrew  School, 


Armenian  or  Latvian  Saturday  School, 
or  Greek  Sunday  School.  Although 
such  schools  were  established  as  early  as 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and 
continue  to  function  to  the  present, 
they  have  received  little  attention  from 
scholars  studying  ethnic  groups  or 
from  educationists.  Yet  these  schools 
often  have  a  central  role  in  the  life  of 
their  community  and  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  true  “folk”  schools.  They  are 
organized  and  maintained  by  voluntary 
community  effort  and  express  impor¬ 
tant  values  shared  by  all  community 
members.  The  curriculum  materials 
for  the  classes  are  also  generated  and 
approved  by  the  ethnic  community  and 
constitute  tangible  data  for  the  group’s 
collective  sense  of  their  ethnic  heritage. 
Reseachers  could  learn  a  great  deal  by 
analyzing  the  phenomenon  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

In  order  to  facilitate  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation  of  ethnic  community  schools,  the 
American  Folklife  Center  is  planning  to 
launch  a  special  research  project  to 
draw  attention  to  the  history  and  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  these  schools.  The  Center 
has  consulted  with  socio-linguist  Joshua 
Fishman  from  Yeshiva  University  in 
New  York,  who  has  studied  heritage 
and  language  schools  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  compiled  an  extensive 
directory  of  such  community  institu¬ 
tions.  His  1979  listing  named  nearly 


5,000  schools,  and  he  estimates  that 
there  may  be  over  1,000  remaining  to 
be  located. 

Fishman’s  research  identifies  three 
categories  that  describe  the  majority  of 
ethnic  schools:  (1 )  all-day  schools,  often 
affiliated  with  parochial  schools,  which 
incorporate  ethnic  language  or  culture 
instruction  into  the  regular  school  day; 
(2)  weekday  schools  which  are  in  session 
during  two  or  more  weekday  after¬ 
noons  and  are  supplementary  to  attend¬ 
ance  at  regular  public  or  private 
schools;  and  (3)  weekend  schools  held  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  Some  schools  are 
affiliated  with  religious  institutions, 
others  are  strictly  secular.  Some  are 
part  of  a  larger  network  administered 
by  umbrella  ethnic  organizations  span¬ 
ning  the  country,  others  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  within  a  close  community. 

Ethnic  schools  exist  nationwide,  and 
recent  statistics  indicate  that  their 
number  is  increasing.  When  collecting 
data  for  his  study,  Fishman  relied  pri¬ 
marily  on  questionnaires  inquiring 
mainly  on  aspects  of  language  use 
which  were  sent  out  to  the  directors  of 
the  schools.  He  did  some  preliminary 
probing  into  other  aspects  of  ethnic 
heritage,  but  notes  that  there  remain 
many  questions  about  ethnic  schools 
that  need  research.  He  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  study  of  the  school  curricula, 
and  urges  field  documentation  of 
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Mary  Hufford  interviews  participant  in  Smithsonian’s  “Tools  for  the  Harvest” project. 


schools  in  their  community  context. 
Teachers,  parents,  founders,  members 
of  the  boards  that  run  the  schools,  and 
children  who  attend  them  need  to  be 
interviewed  in  person.  Site  visits  to 
observe  classes  in  session  could  yield 
valuable  information  both  for  docu¬ 
mentary  purposes  and  for  cross-cultural 
comparative  studies. 

The  Center  wishes  to  solicit  the  help 
of  professional  folklorists  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  us  in  a  documenta¬ 
tion  project  to  further  investigate  eth¬ 
nic  heritage  and  language  schools.  By 
the  end  of  March  we  hope  to  have  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  with  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  wish  to  participate  in  a 
fieldwork  phase  of  the  project  which 
will  last  twelve  weeks.  Any  professional 
folklorist  who  is  interested  in  studying 
one  ethnic  school  in  his  or  her  area 
should  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  the  Center,  stating  the  target  ethnic 
group  and  including  any  available  in¬ 
formation  about  a  specific  school.  For 
those  who  wish  to  participate  but  are 
unaware  of  ethnic  schools  in  their  area, 
the  Center  will  try  to  locate  a  school 
from  the  listings  on  hand.  Responses 
should  be  addressed  to  Elena  Bradunas, 
American  Folklife  Center,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540 
(202/287-6590)  before  March  22, 
1982. 

Simultaneously  with  the  fieldwork 
phase,  the  Center  will  be  gathering  cur¬ 
riculum  materials  used  by  different 
ethnic  groups  in  their  schools,  by  con¬ 
tacting  national  ethnic  organizations 
and  publishers  of  ethnic  materials.  The 
Center  looks  forward  to  receiving  both 
past  and  present-day  materials  which 
document  continuity  and  change  in  a 
particular  group’s  curriculum.  Once  a 
significant  collection  is  assembled,  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  contracted  to  analyze  the 
content  of  the  materials.  Samples  from 
different  ethnic  groups  may  provide 
data  for  much  needed  cross-cultural 
studies. 

The  Center  anticipates  that  the  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  schools  themselves 
and  the  collection  of  curricula  materials 
will  lead  to  a  number  of  products,  in¬ 
cluding  forums,  conferences,  and  pub¬ 
lications.  But  the  first  step  is  to  collect  as 
complete  a  body  of  information  as  pos¬ 
sible. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

hundred  commercial  and  educational 
displays  were  mounted  in  the  main  hall 
exhibit  area,  and  exhibits  such  as 
“Patina,”  a  display  organized  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  of  visual 
arts  produced  by  older  citizens,  were 
spread  throughout  the  massive  conven¬ 
tion  center. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  development  of  two  con¬ 
ference  exhibits  and  presentations 
which  demonstrated  the  role  played  by 
the  elderly  in  the  traditional  life  of  the 
country.  “What  stories  are  you  most 
commonly  asked  to  tell  about  your 
life?”  queried  the  introductory  display 
panel  for  the  Smithsonian’s  conference 
project  “Tools  for  the  Harvest:  Oral 
History,  Storytelling  and  Tradition  in 
the  Aging  Process.”  The  project  was 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian’s  Office 
of  Folklife  Programs  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  and  incorporated 
photographs  and  resource  materials 
from  Folklife  Center’s  fieldwork.  Arti¬ 
facts  produced  by  older  citizens  to 
record  and  share  their  past  were  dis¬ 


played.  In  addition,  a  group  of  folklor¬ 
ists  led  by  Steve  Zeitlin  and  Amanda 
Dargan  interviewed  conference  partic¬ 
ipants.  The  interviewing  was  intended 
to  inform  them  about  oral  history  docu¬ 
mentation,  while  recording  their  own 
memories,  narratives,  and  traditions. 

Folklife  Center  staff  also  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  exhibit  mounted  by  the 
Celebration  of  American  Heritage 
Committee.  It  included  a  display  of 
photographs  and  objects  highlighting 
the  cultural  richness  provided  by  older 
members  of  ethnic  communities.  Cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  each  day  were  pro¬ 
grammed  to  feature  musicians  and 
artists  from  different  ethnic  groups, 
and  a  small  booklet  of  essays  on  some  of 
the  major  ethnic  communities  in  the 
United  States  was  distributed. 

On  December  3,  coinciding  with  the 
final  day  of  the  conference,  the  Folklife 
Center  explored  the  topic  of  folklore 
and  the  elderly  through  a  symposium 
and  film  presentation,  part  of  its  1981/ 
82  Winter  Program.  The  presentation 
began  and  ended  with  a  showing  of  the 
1977  film  Number  Our  Days,  produced 
and  directed  by  Lynne  Littman  and 
based  on  the  fieldwork  of  anthropolo- 

Continued  on  overleaf 
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Continued,  from  previous  page 

gist  Barbara  Myerhoff.  The  Academy 
Award  winning  documentary  film 
examines  the  role  that  a  community 
center  in  Venice,  California  plays  in  the 
lives  of  Jewish  retirees.  Myerhoff  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  film  as  an  observer,  par¬ 
ticipant,  and  student  of  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully.  As  she  says  on  camera  near 
the  beginning  of  the  film,  one  thought 
that  drew  her  to  spend  so  much  time 
studying  the  lives  of  those  living  in  that 
retirement  community  is  that  she  too 
will  inevitably  be  a  “little  old  Jewish 
lady”  someday.  Her  identification  and 
interaction  with  the  elderly  men  and 
women  of  Venice  Beach  add  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  nuances  of  the  portrait  pre¬ 
sented. 

A  one-hour  symposium  followed  the 
film  screening.  Participants  included 
University  of  Pennsylvania  folklorist 
Mary  Hufford,  Edmund  H.  Worthy, 
Jr.  and  Jane  M.  Deren  of  the  National 
Council  on  Aging’s  Senior  Center 
Humanities  Program,  and  Center  direc¬ 


FOLKLIFE  IN 
MINIATURE 

The  model  pictured  on  these  pages, 
part  of  the  Smithsonian’s  “Tools  for  the 
Harvest”  project  display,  was  made  by 
Vilius  Variakojis,  who  was  bom  in  1903 
in  a  small  village  near  the  city  of  Birzai 
in  northern  Lithuania.  He  left  his  coun¬ 
try  in  1944,  when  the  Soviet  army  in¬ 
vaded,  and  after  staying  in  displaced 
peoples’  camps  in  Germany  came  to 
America  in  1949  as  a  refugee.  He  set¬ 
tled  and  still  lives  in  a  Lithuanian  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  Chicago,  where  he  makes 
wood  carvings  and  miniature  models  of 
what  he  remembers  about  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  countryside.  These  are  displayed 
in  his  basement,  which  is  a  self-styled 
museum,  open  to  anyone  who  cares  to 
visit.  Team  members  of  the  Folklife 
Center’s  Chicago  Ethnic  Arts  Project 
first  visited  Variakojis  and  his  museum 
in  1977.  Since  then,  the  Folklife  Center 
has  found  that  home  “folk”  museums 
created  by  individuals  as  a  testimony  to 
their  cultural  heritage  are  phenomena 


tor  Alan  Jabbour.  Staff  member  Elena 
Bradunas  coordinated  the  discussion. 

Mary  Hufford  opened  the  sympo¬ 
sium  with  comments  on  the  film  and 
examples  of  stories  from  her  interview¬ 
ing  for  the  Smithsonian’s  “Tools  for  the 
Harvest”  project.  One  point  made  clear 
by  the  film  and  the  interviews  is  the  value 
of  personal  life  narratives  for  older 
people  as  a  means  of  self-definition  and 
social  integration.  In  recounting  their 
lives,  she  said,  older  members  of  society 
pull  the  threads  of  their  experiences 
together  into  a  unified  whole  that  be¬ 
comes  more  meaningful  for  them  and 
for  others. 

Edmund  Worthy  next  described  the 
Senior  Center  Humanities  Program 
which  also  works  with  memories  and 
recollections  to  enhance  the  lives  of  the 
elderly  and  encourage  their  continuing 
contribution  to  the  cultural  fabric.  The 
vehicle  used  for  assisting  older  adults  in 
the  study  of  the  humanities  is  a  series  of 
nine  anthologies  or  educational  units — 
compilations  of  poems,  short  story  ex¬ 
cerpts,  and  autobiographical  sketches — 
on  such  subjects  as  Exploring  Local  His¬ 
tory,  Work  and  Life,  and  The  Remembered 


Past  1914-1945.  These  have  been  made 
available  to  some  1.400  commun¬ 
ity  centers  subscribing  to  the  program, 
church  groups,  social  clubs,  and  other 
organizations. 

Jane  Deren  went  on  to  say  that  the 
program  has  elicited  a  tremendous 
response  which  can  be  measured  both 
by  the  number  of  groups  eager  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  that  program  and  by  the 
spin-off  products  that  previous  study 
sessions  have  inspired.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  inception  in  1977,  study  groups 
have  developed  an  array  of  recipe 
books,  books  of  folk  remedies  and  lore, 
and  compiled  reminiscences.  They 
have  also  influenced  the  modification 
of  the  current  anthologies  and  subject 
matter  of  those  being  developed.  For 
instance,  the  topic  of  the  forthcoming 
anthology  The  Heritage  of  the  Future  was 
suggested  by  the  program’s  constitu¬ 
ency  who  thought  it  would  provide  a 
balance  to  the  tendency  to  focus  all 
attention  on  the  past. 

As  the  closing  speaker,  Alan  Jabbour 
developed  some  of  the  points  alluded  to 
earlier  about  the  essential  role  played 
by  the  elderly — both  in  relationship  to 
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each  other  and  in  relationship  to 
younger  generations — in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  culture.  He  concluded  the 
symposium  with  the  statement  that  “A 
great  agenda  for  all  of  us  thinking 
about  folklife,  about  the  humanities 
generally,  and  about  aging  is  an  agenda 
that  has  to  do  with  the  encouragement 
or  the  re -encouragement  of  humane 
values  in  the  whole  of  our  civilization  by 
tapping  once  again,  or  tapping  more 
effectively  and  more  deeply,  that  which 
older  people  can  give  us.” 

The  Center’s  photographic  exhibit 
“Generation  to  Generation:  Sharing 
the  Intangible,”  mounted  in  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  Madison  Building  for  four 
months  beginning  in  September,  fur¬ 
ther  illustrates  the  generational  shar¬ 
ing  of  traditions.  The  exhibit  of  51 
photographs  combines  period  docu¬ 
mentation  from  the  1930s  and  1940s 
produced  by  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Office  of  War  Information 
photographers  with  contemporary  im¬ 
ages  from  the  Center’s  field  projects  to 
demonstrate  the  constancy  of  the  shar¬ 
ing  process  within  changing  economic 
and  cultural  milieus.  Following  its  dis¬ 


play  in  Washington,  the  exhibit  will 
travel  around  the  country  as  part  of  the 
Library’s  Traveling  Exhibitions  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Center  made  an  additional  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  year’s  focus  on  folklife 
and  aging.  The  recently  published 
book  Perspectives  on  Aging:  Exploding  the 
Myths  (Ballinger  Publishing  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts)  includes  an 
essay  by  Alan  Jabbour  on  “Some 
Thoughts  from  a  Folk  Cultural  Per¬ 
spective.”  The  essay  was  originally  pre¬ 
sented  during  a  major  lecture  and  per¬ 
formance  series  on  “Creativity  and 
Aging”  organized  in  October  1980  by 
the  Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

In  it  he  recounts  several  episodes 
from  his  own  days  of  learning  tradi¬ 
tional  fiddling  tunes  and  playing  styles 
from  fiddlers  in  the  Upper  South.  The 
episodes  illustrate  some  conclusions  he 
has  formed  over  the  years  about  folklife 
and  the  aging  process.  He  first  suggests 
that  folk  arts  and  folklore  are  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  deepest  elements  of  the 
practitioner’s  inner  life.  He  then  relates 
from  the  personal  experience  of  docu¬ 


menting  traditional  fiddlers  that  the 
older  years  of  a  musician’s  life  are  often 
a  period  of  resurgence  of  musical  activ¬ 
ity  which  is  frequently  laid  aside  during 
the  middle  years  of  intense  family  and 
professional  commitment.  He  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  important  symbiotic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  older  and  younger 
generations — a  relationship  that  nour¬ 
ishes  both  age  groups — during  the 
period  of  “grandparent  education,” 
whether  one  learns  from  one’s  own 
grandparents  or  from  older  members 
of  society.  Continuing  on  the  theme  of 
the  importance  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  the  generations,  Jabbour 
concludes  the  essay  with  a  statement 
that  summarizes  other  conclusions  that 
have  surfaced  in  various  contexts  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  focusing  on  the  roles  of 
the  elderly  in  society.  “I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  though  it  can  be  helpful 
to  ponder  policies  and  programs  for 
the  elderly,  or  for  the  young,  ultimately 
both  the  elderly  and  the  young  will 
profit  most  from  a  broad  and  informed 
approach  to  culture  designed  for  the 
cultural  nourishment  of  all.” 


Detail  of  floor  plan  provided  urith  model. 

found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Lithuanian  region  in  which 
Vilius  Variakojis  lived  is  known  for  its 
many  windmills.  The  windmill  model 
recreates  one  that  stood  near  his  family 
farm.  He  remembers  swinging  on  the 
sails  of  the  windmill  with  his  childhood 
friend,  the  miller’s  son.  The  adjacent 
farmstead  is  his  own:  the  family  house, 
outdoor  sauna,  animal  barn,  granary, 
sheds,  and  outbuildings  are  con¬ 
structed  according  to  scale  and  ar¬ 


ranged  exactly  as  they  once  stood.  Even 
flowerbeds,  trees,  and  grandfather’s 
bench  under  the  birch,  Variakojis  ex¬ 
plains,  are  all  placed  in  their  appropri¬ 
ate  positions.  The  importance  of  the 
exact  placement  of  each  element  of  the 
scene  is  evident  from  the  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted  floor  plan  that  Variakojis  sent 
along  with  his  model  to  insure  that 
everything  was  put  in  its  proper  place. 

Variakojis  started  making  such  mod¬ 
els  only  after  retirement.  In  his  words: 


“I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I 
don’t  drink,  so  I  couldn’t  go  to  bars,  and 
my  wife  didn’t  want  me  hanging 
around  the  kitchen.  So,  I  went  down  to 
the  basement  and  started  fiddling 
around.  I  haven’t  stopped  since.” 
Besides  giving  him  something  to  do, 
the  models  give  younger  Lithuanian- 
Americans  born  in  this  country  a 
chance  to  see  what  their  parents’  home¬ 
land  looked  like.  For  many  of  them 
there  will  never  be  a  chance  to  see  for 
themselves.  Even  so,  many  things  have 
changed.  Relatives  have  written  Varia¬ 
kojis  that  his  homestead  has  become  a 
new  collective  farm,  that  “where  once 
the  green  lindens  grew  around  the 
house,  now  only  wheat  fields  sway  in  the 
wind  and  pigs  forage.” 

Thus,  through  this  recreational  pur¬ 
suit  taken  up  in  his  later  years,  Variako¬ 
jis  has  created  objects  that  at  once  give 
substance  to  his  reminiscences,  graphi¬ 
cally  demonstrate  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  what  the  world  of  his  youth  was 
like,  and  meticulously  document  the 
details  of  a  lifestyle  which  has  largely 
passed  away. 
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CALENDAR 

REDUCTION 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year, 
American  Folklife  1982  Weekly  Appoint¬ 
ment  Calendar  has  been  reduced  to  $4. 
The  calendar  contains  five  full-color 
and  fifty-two  duotone  reproductions; 
each  photograph  faces  one  week’s  cal¬ 
endar  page  and  it  is  bound  in  four  sepa¬ 
rate  three-month  units.  It  is  available 
from  the  sales  counter  in  the  Library’s 
Jefferson  Building,  and  by  prepaid 
mail  order,  with  an  additional  $1  for 
postage  and  handling,  from  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Office,  Box  A,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


“American  Folklife ”  means  the 
traditional  expressive  culture  shared 
within  the  various  groups  in  the 
United  States:  familial,  ethnic,  occu¬ 
pational,  religious,  regional.  Expres¬ 
sive  culture  includes  a  wide  range  of 
creative  and  symbolic  forms  such  as 
custom,  belief,  technical  skill,  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  art,  architecture, 
music,  play,  dance,  drama,  ritual, 
pageantry,  and  handicraft.  Gener¬ 
ally,  these  expressions  are  learned 
orally,  by  imitation,  or  in  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  are  maintained  or  perpet¬ 
uated  without  formal  instruction  or 
institutional  direction. 

Public  Law  94-201 
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WHITE-OAK 

BASKETRY 


The  final  workshop  of 
the  Folklife  Center’s 
1982  Winter  Program 
presented  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  and  most  per¬ 
vasive  crafts — basketry. 

As  folklorist  Rosemary 
Joyce  points  out  in  “The 
Art  of  Basketmaking,” 
the  companion  brochure 
prepared  for  the  work¬ 
shop,  research  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  basketwork, 
which  predates  textile 
production,  was  probably 
developed  between  the 
9th  and  11th  centuries 
B.C.  Since  then,  basketry 
has  been  used  at  one  time 
or  another  to  make  most 
of  life’s  amenities  and 
many  of  society’s  tools 
from  dwellings  to  furniture,  items  of  clothing,  boats,  vehicles, 
kitchen  utensils,  and  ubiquitous  containers  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes. 

Today  there  is  still  a  great  demand  for  traditional  basket- 
work,  while  some  of  the  uses  for  the  baskets  have  changed.  Both 
Lucreaty  Clark  of  Lamont,  Florida  and  Dwight  Stump  of  Hock¬ 
ing  County,  Ohio  who  came  to  the  workshop  to  demonstrate 
their  craft  have  difficulty  keeping  up  the  number  of  orders  they 
receive  for  their  baskets.  Mrs.  Clark  makes  circular  plaited  bas¬ 
kets  from  flat  oak  splints  like  ones  that  were  used  for  harvesting 

Continued  on  page  6 


The  study  that  the 
American  Folklife  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  con¬ 
ducting  to  produce  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of 
“intangible  elements  of 
our  cultural  heritage”  has 
passed  the  halfway  mark. 
According  to  Section  502 
of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1980  (P.L.  96— 
515),  the  report  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  by 
December  12,  1982.  To 
meet  this  deadline,  a  final 
draft  of  the  work  must  be 
ready  for  internal  review 
and  approval  by  mid¬ 
summer. 

Throughout  the  fall  and  winter  there  have  been  discussions 
with  professionals  at  meetings  of  the  American  Folklore  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  and  the 
Society  for  Applied  Anthroplogy.  The  purpose  of  the  inter¬ 
changes  has  been  to  inform  others  about  the  study  and  to  se¬ 
cure  their  recommendations  on  its  contents  and  direction.  In 
addition,  special  meetings  with  representatives  of  appropriate 
federal  agencies  and  with  independent  consultants  from  the 
fields  of  anthropology,  archeology,  folklore,  and  historic 

Continued  on  page  1 1 


Dwight  Stump  twining  bottom  of  round  rod  white  oak  basket.  ( Photo  by  Rosemary 
Joyce) 
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“Folklore  Protection  and  National  Pat¬ 
rimony:  Developments  and  Dilemmas  in  the 
Legal  Protection  of  Folklore."  I  presented 
this  paper,  incorporating  a  few  elements 
from  an  earlier  Director’s  Column,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Association.  I  hope  readers  will  forgive  my 
preempting  additional  space  to  share  it,  as  it 
represents  my  current  thinking  on  this  inter¬ 
national  issue. 

The  telephone  jingles  at  the  Archive 
of  Folk  Culture.  A  blues  researcher  is 
calling  on  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
client,  an  elderly  blues  singer  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  singer  recorded  a  blues 
song  in  1928.  It  was  subsequently  re¬ 
corded  by  other  early  blues  artists,  then 
adapted  and  arranged  in  the  1940s  by 


a  prominent  bluegrass  musician  from 
Kentucky,  then  adapted  and  arranged 
by  a  well-known  Chicago  rhythm-and- 
blues  musician  in  the  1950s.  From 
there  it  “hit  the  charts”  in  a  big  way, 
being  arranged  and  rerecorded  by  a 
prominent  British  rock  group  in  the 
1960s;  the  LP  on  which  the  item  ap¬ 
pears  sold  over  a  million  copies.  Why, 
the  caller  wants  to  know,  has  his  friend 
the  elderly  blues  singer  not  received  a 
cent  in  royalties?  The  singer  claims  that 
he  actually  made  up  the  song,  and  a 
copyright  notice  was  filed  when  the  re¬ 
cording  was  made. 

Although  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
“making  it  up”  in  this  context  means 
adaptation  of  floating  blues  lyrics  and 
melodies  that  formed  the  tradition  out 
of  which  our  Mississippi  blues  singer 
created,  the  cause  nevertheless  seems 
worthwhile,  and  a  copyright  lawyer  is 
enlisted.  He  assembles  the  facts  and  de¬ 
cides  to  write  strong  letters  demanding 
royalty  payments  to  the  author-com¬ 
poser  from  the  various  record  com¬ 
panies  involved  over  the  years.  Some  of 
the  companies  come  through  with  a 
check,  others  ignore  it,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  protests  that  it  has  already  paid 
royalties  for  that  song  to  someone  else 
(holder  of  the  claim  for  a  different 
song  with  a  similar  title).  Legally  and 
philosophically  considered,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  messy  at  best,  but  has  the  practi¬ 
cal  effect  of  rewarding  our  elderly 
blues  singer  during  a  period  of 
straitened  circumstances.  So  everyone 
is  happy,  and  the  case  is  closed. 

A  delegation  of  Navajo  Indians  calls 
for  an  appointment  with  the  American 
Folklife  Center.  On  arrrival  they  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  are  very  concerned 
about  the  use  of  Navajo  rug  patterns  by 
non-Navajos,  and  particularly  by  over¬ 
seas  factories  which  reproduce  rugs  in 
the  Navajo  style  with  cheap  materials 
and  cheap  labor,  thus  undercutting  the 
Navajo  themselves  in  the  market  for 
their  famous  rugs.  Why  can’t  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rug  patterns  be  copyrighted?  the 
delegation  wonders.  Or  perhaps  the 
Navajo  could  have  a  special  trademark 
with  official  sanction.  Or  perhaps  a  law 
could  be  passed  prohibiting  the  import 
of  the  imitative  rugs.  The  Director  of 
the  Folklife  Center  points  out  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  legal 
authority  to  develop  a  sort  of 
trademark  (perhaps  “tribemark”),  but 


that  tribal  participation  in  the  system 
for  one  reason  or  another  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  regular  or  effective.  An  ap¬ 
pointment  is  arranged  with  officials  at 
Interior,  and  the  delegation  leaves 
perplexed  but  moderately  pleased  that 
some  people  in  Washington  are  at  least 
interested. 

A  letter  arrives  at  the  Folklife  Center 
from  the  chairman  of  the  education 
committee  of  a  Plains  tribal  council. 
The  writer  is  agitated  about  a  recent 
publication  that  both  describes  and  (in 
part)  transcribes  the  Sun  Dance.  The 
Sun  Dance  is  a  sacred  and  secret  ritual, 
she  urges,  and  should  never  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  aimed  at  general  audi¬ 
ences;  the  participants  in  the  Sun 
Dance  are  the  only  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  the  information.  What  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  publication?  And  also, 
what  procedures  should  the  tribe  use  to 
copyright  rituals  so  they  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lished? 

None  of  these  three  instances  is 
exactly  true,  but  all  of  them  approxi¬ 
mate  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  a 
cultural  specialist  in  Washington.  Each 
reflects  certain  special  complications 
and  circumstances,  and  there  may  be 
no  single  solution  to  the  three  prob¬ 
lems  they  present.  Nevertheless,  they 
all  represent  an  area  of  widespread  an¬ 
xiety  and  concern  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world — particularly 
among  Third  World  countries — and 
underlying  them  are  certain  profound 
legal  dilemmas  which  face  all  govern¬ 
ments  developing  laws  and  policies  for 
the  nurture  of  their  indigenous  cul¬ 
tural  traditions. 

The  impetus  for  protecting  folklore, 
both  nationally  and  internationally,  is  a 
deep-seated  but  inchoate  concern  or 
anxiety,  which  does  not  translate  easily 
into  clear-cut  issues.  Nevertheless,  here 
is  a  taxonomy  of  the  anxiety. 

A.  Concern  for  authentication  of 
folklore  comes  in  various  forms.  Native 
Americans  and  West  Africans  unite, 
for  instance,  in  decrying  the  replication 
of  their  traditional  crafts  in  overseas 
factories,  which  mass-produce  the 
items  with  cheap  labor  and  flood  the 
international  market,  including  local 
markets  in  Nigeria  or  the  American 
Southwest.  Such  replication  constitutes 
not  only  an  economic  but  a  cultural  and 
pyschological  threat  to  the  authentic 
practitioners  of  traditional  arts  and  to 
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the  traditional  groups  whose  values 
those  arts  express.  The  issue  of  authen¬ 
tication  also  hovers  about  the 
frequently  expressed  complaint  that 
outside  researchers  publish  descrip¬ 
tions  of  traditional  cultures  and  their 
practices  without  consulting  the  people 
being  described.  Though  one  person’s 
information  is  often  another’s  misin¬ 
formation,  the  worldwide  anxiety 
about  cultural  misrepresentation  is 
genuine;  thus  it  is  that  the  authentica¬ 
tion  issue  is  often  associated  with  calls 
for  consultation. 

B.  The  expropriation  issue  represents 
an  anxiety  about  the  removal  of  valu¬ 
able  artifacts  and  documents  from 
their  place  of  origin.  The  great 
museums  of  western  civilization  have 
heard  for  years  the  complaint  that  they 
have  taken  irreplaceable  national 
treasures  away  from  their  homelands. 
But  the  issue  is  not  limited  to  artifacts. 
I  have  heard  fretting,  within  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world, 
about  photographs,  motion-picture 
films,  sound  recordings,  and  other 
documentary  materials  being  created, 
then  taken  away  from  the  community, 
region,  or  country  which  is  the  subject 
of  documentation. 

C.  Third  is  the  issue  of  compensation. 
Even  when  the  international  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  folk  cultural  item  is  a  source  of 
local  pride,  or  when  it  is  conceded  that 
such  circulation  is  inevitable,  there  is 
widespread  resentment  of  the  fact  that 
the  individuals  and  communities 
whence  the  item  originated  are  not 
compensated  for  their  contribution. 

D.  Finally  there  is  the  issue  of  nur¬ 
ture.  Although  all  the  other  issues  per¬ 
tain  to  the  circulation  of  folk  cultural 
items  outside  their  “native  habitat,”  in 
fact  the  worldwide  expression  of  con¬ 
cern  about  these  issues  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  concern  for 
maintaining  the  health  and  vitality  of 
folk  culture  itself  in  the  face  of  “moder¬ 
nization”  and  “internationalization”  in 
the  flow  of  commerce  and  culture.  Pro¬ 
tests  about  the  external  exploitation  of 
folk  cultural  items,  in  short,  almost  al¬ 
ways  betoken  a  harder-to-express  fear 
about  the  disruption  of  folk  culture  it¬ 
self. 

This  swirl  of  issues  and  anxieties  has 
generated  a  variety  of  legal  initiatives. 
I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
an  initiative  developed  by  the  World 


Intellectual  Property  Organization 
(WIPO),  based  in  Geneva,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Copyright  Division  of 
Unesco.  Most  of  the  cultural  issues  I 
have  just  delineated  focus  not  on  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole,  but  on  the  creative  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  various  traditional 
cultures  of  the  world.  The  broader  cul¬ 
tural  anxieties  are  crystallized  by  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  use  or  abuse  of 
creative  expressions  such  as  songs, 
dances,  and  crafts.  Thus  it  was  inevita¬ 
ble  that  some  legal  solutions  would  be 
proposed  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
property  law. 

“Intellectual  property”  is  the  collec¬ 
tive  or  generic  term  for  that  class  of  law 
which  regulates  and  encourages  the 
flow  of  creative  contributions  to  soci¬ 
ety.  Under  the  rubric  of  intellectual 
property  come  such  categories  as 
copyright,  trademark,  patent,  appella¬ 
tion  of  origin,  and  the  like.  Copyright 
law  had  certain  attractions  as  a 
framework  within  which  to  deal  with 
the  protection  of  the  creative  expres¬ 
sions  of  folklore.  A  folksong  is,  after  all, 
a  song.  Songs  as  individual  composi¬ 
tions  can  be  copyrighted,  thus  asserting 
the  author’s  claim  to  control  over  and 
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compensation  for  the  fruits  of  his 
creativity.  Why  not  apply  the  same 
principles  to  folk  music,  folk  art,  and 
other  creative  genres  of  traditional  ex¬ 
pression? 

As  early  as  1967  Bolivia  passed  a  law 
providing  legal  protection  of  its  na¬ 
tional  folklore,  using  a  quasi-copyright 
framework,  and  some  other  Third 
World  countries  followed  suit  in  the 
1970s.  At  the  urging  of  some  of  these 
countries,  WIPO  and  Unesco  launched 
in  1980  an  initiative  to  explore  the  in¬ 
tellectual  property  aspects  of  folklore 
protection  as  a  legal  issue.  A  Working 
Group  of  legal  and  folkloric  experts 
was  convened  in  Geneva  to  examine 
and  comment  upon  a  model  law  for  the 
protection  of  folklore  devised  by  the 
WIPO  legal  experts.  I  participated  as 
the  United  States  representative.  The 
group  spent  several  days  debating  the 
overall  philosophy  of  folklore  protec¬ 
tion,  the  proper  legal  frameworks  for 
such  efforts,  and  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  draft  model  law.  A  second  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  in  Paris  in  1981.  The 
Working  Group  was  presented  with  a 
revised  model  law  which  incorporated 
the  deliberations  of  the  first  meeting. 
Further  debate  ensued,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  second  meeting  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  about  the  fundamental 
direction  and  most  specific  provisions 
of  the  model  law.  The  issue  will  next  be 
brought  this  summer  before  a  meeting 
of  “government  experts”  (that  is,  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  of  governments 
rather  than  individuals  contributing  in 
their  private  capacity).  Ultimately, 
even  if  it  survives  the  gauntlet  of  inter¬ 
national  deliberation,  the  model  law  is 
designed  simply  for  recommendation 
to  national  legislatures.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  a  matter  subject  to  formal  inter¬ 
national  treaty,  but  simply  a  concept 
which  will  be  presented  to  national  leg¬ 
islatures  for  their  consideration.  The 
model  law  and  commentary  on  folklore 
protection  will  presumably  be  printed 
up,  and  will  enter  the  network  of  cur¬ 
rent  ideas  from  which  nations  may 
select,  as  they  choose,  in  devising  or  re¬ 
vising  their  statutes. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  me  to 
analyze  in  detail  the  provisions  for  the 
model  law  protecting  expressions  of 
folklore.  For  now,  let  me  try  to  high¬ 
light  what  seem  to  me  the  fundamental 
Continued  on  overleaf 
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dilemmas  presented  by  efforts  to 
protect  folklore  through  an  intellectual 
property  framework. 

1.  First,  the  implication  of  such  a 
concept  is  that  traditional  cultural 
groups  possess  intellectual  property 
rights  as  groups  to  the  creative  expres¬ 
sions  created  and  maintained  by  the 
group.  Thus,  the  Sun  Dance  of  our  ear¬ 
lier  example  is  felt  to  be  created, 
maintained,  and  thus  owned  by  the 
adherents  to  the  ritual.  Copyright  law, 
however  it  varies  from  nation  to  nation, 
has  as  its  common  denominator  a  con¬ 
cept  of  individual  property  rights  aris¬ 
ing  from  individual  creativity.  It  in 
effect  carves  out  a  sphere  of  rights 
from  what  otherwise  would  be  the  free 
flow  of  creative  ideas  in  the  larger 
“public  domain.”  Protecting  folklore 
means  essentially  acknowledging  an  in¬ 
termediate  sphere  of  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  rights  between  individual  rights, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  public  domain  on  the 
other.  In  terms  of  legal  history  and 
legal  frameworks,  this  is  a  radical  idea. 

2.  Second,  the  effort  toward 
folklore  protection  raises  fundamental 
issues  about  the  concept  of  folklore  and 
of  particular  expressions  of  folklore, 
which  define  that  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Among  some  nations  and 
people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  identify 
“folklore”  with  a  vague  tribal  or  peas¬ 
ant  past,  and  to  assume  that  expres¬ 
sions  of  folklore  have  rights  because  of 
their  origins  in  an  imagined  primeval 
cultural  source.  For  others  (amongst 
whom  I  number  myself)  the  word 
“folklore”  should  be  applied  to  living 
creative  traditions,  shaped  by  powerful 
ties  to  the  past  but  evolving  creatively  in 
the  present.  In  terms  of  protection, 
then,  it  must  be  decided  w  hether  rights 
proceed  from  what  I  shall  term  “ulti¬ 
mate  origin”  or  “proximate  origin.” 
Using  our  Navajo  rug  example,  ad¬ 
herents  of  proximate  origin  might  say 
that  the  living  creative  tradition 
evolved  from  earlier  borrowings  from 
other  tribes,  and  thence  from  Mexico, 
and  thence  from  Spain,  and  thence 
from  Moorish  North  Africa.  On  this 
issue  the  draft  model  law  has  been 
oriented  to  emphasize  protection  of  liv¬ 


ing  traditions,  rather  than  protection 
of  historic  or  prehistoric  creative 
forms. 

3.  Third,  legal  protection  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  folklore  raises  the  question  of 
who  will  judge.  The  inclination  of  most 
nation-states  will  be  to  create  what 
lawyers  call  the  “competent  authority” 
as  part  of  the  national  government,  in 
a  ministry  of  culture  or  the  like.  Given 
the  structure  of  most  national  govern¬ 
ments,  that  may  be  the  only  practical 
solution,  but  some  of  us  in  the  Working 
Group  struggled  to  interpose  a  concept 
of  adjudication  or  consultation  with  the 
source-group  itself.  This  is  manageable 
where  a  traditional  culture  possesses 
formal  legal  sanction  but  not  so  easy 
where  the  group  lacks  sanction.  The 
Navajo  tribe,  for  example,  has  legal 
status  in  the  United  States  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  official  tribal  council;  but 
there  is  no  organization  of  blues 
singers.  The  skeptic  will  perceive,  in 
the  interest  of  Third  World  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  folklore  traditions,  the 
potential  for  a  power  grab.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  lawyers  representing 
Third  World  countries  wondered 
aloud  whether  this  might  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  implementing  an  old  lawyer’s 
dream  expressed  by  the  French  phrase 
domain  publique  payant.  Where  there  is 
no  individual  author,  in  other  words, 
we  should  pay  a  royalty  to  the  state.  For 
me,  without  adequate  safeguards  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  source-group  itself  for  an 
expression  of  folklore  has  some  say  in 
the  matter,  the  concept  of  folklore  pro¬ 
tection  is  disquieting. 

4.  Fourth,  all  these  legal  dilemmas 
about  protecting  folklore  are  imbed¬ 
ded  within  a  larger  dilemma  regarding 
the  relationship  of  the  world’s  tradi¬ 
tional  cultures  to  the  nation-states  with¬ 
in  the  legal  frameworks  of  which  they 
must  exist.  I  am  increasingly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  great  international  issue 
of  the  coming  decades  will  be  the  effort 
to  define  and  protect  the  basic  human 
rights  of  traditional  cultures  vis-a-vis 
the  national  governments  under  which 
they  exist.  Although  the  issue  of 
folklore  protection  has  sometimes  been 
raised  in  a  rhetorical  style  suggesting 
that  the  enemy  and  exploiter  of 
folklore  traditions  is  the  world  of  inter¬ 
national  corporations  and  developed 
countries,  in  fact  a  thoughtful  observer 
may  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  great¬ 


est  dangers  to  folklore,  and  to  the  cul¬ 
tures  from  whence  that  folklore  arises, 
come  from  national  governments,  in¬ 
cluding  Third  World  national  govern¬ 
ments.  Rising  concerns  in  such  forums 
as  Unesco  about  dealing  with  “migrant 
populations”  represent  but  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  of  this  worldwide  problem. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  in  what  form  the 
internationally  drafted  model  law  will 
finally  be  published,  but  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  appear  in  one  form  or  another. 
Yet  other  avenues  remain  to  be 
explored,  such  as  the  framework  of  law 
usually  termed  “appellation  of  origin.” 
But  I  hope  that  in  the  meantime  these 
reflections  can  help  to  clarify  the  na¬ 
ture  of  and  developments  in  the  subject 
of  folklore  protection.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  challenging  aspect  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  international  concern  for  defining, 
understanding,  protecting,  and 
nourishing  the  world’s  cultural  pat¬ 
rimonies. 


The  cooperative  named  Alaska  Native  Arts 
and  Crafts  uses  this  registered  trademark. 


HOPI  INDIAN 
CRAFTS 


The  trademark  used  by  the  Hopi  Arts  arid 
Crafts — Silvercraft  Cooperate  Guild. 
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SPRING  LECTURES 


The  current  status  of  folklore  studies 
in  Quebec  was  the  theme  of  the  address 
“Identity,  Patrimony,  and  Politics: 
Folklore  Studies  in  Quebec,”  by  Elli 
Kongas-Maranda,  a  professor  at  the 
Universite  Laval,  presented  on  March 
16  as  one  of  the  Center’s  spring  lec¬ 
tures.  Kongas-Maranda,  who  is  Finnish 
by  birth  and  received  a  doctorate  in 
folklore  from  Indiana  University, 
began  her  address  with  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its 
social  and  cultural  development.  She 
suggested  that  certain  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  factors  have  generated  a 
heightened  consciousness  of  cultural 
separation  within  the  province.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  her  viewpoint,  she  used  several 
models  in  Finnish  and  French  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  language  can  be  analyzed 
for  its  reflection  of  cultural  attitudes, 
and  pointed  to  the  unusual  use  of  the 
collective  pronoun  in  Quebec  ( nous 
autres,  vous  autres — literally  “we  others, 


Elli  Kongas-Maranda. 


John  Bird. 


you  others,”  meaning  we  ourselves, 
you  yourselves)  to  substantiate  her  con¬ 
tention  that  the  province  considers  it¬ 
self  a  culture  apart.  That  posture,  she 
noted,  has  affected  folklore  study  in 
Quebec,  which  has  tended,  until  re¬ 
cently,  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on 
traditions  originating  in  France  that 
are  shared  by  the  French-speaking 
residents  of  the  province.  She  con¬ 
cluded  her  discussion,  however,  by 
mentioning  several  recent  indicators  of 
a  broadening  base  of  folklore  study 
and  of  a  slightly  less  polarized  cultural 
perspective. 

On  April  6  John  Bird  of  London, 
England,  author  of  the  biography  Percy 
Grainger,  presented  “Percy  Grainger 
and  British  Folk  Music”  in  honor  of  the 
centennial  of  Grainger’s  birth.  Concert 
pianist  and  composer  Percy  Grainger 
was  born  in  Melbourne,  Australia  on 
July  8,  1882,  and  went  to  Frankfurt, 
Germany  as  a  young  man  to  study 
piano  with  James  Kwast.  He  then 
moved  to  England  and  made  that  his 
Continued  on  page  1 2 


Outdoor  Concert  Series 

The  Center’s  1982  Outdoor  Concert 
Series  will  be  held  on  the  third  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  month  between  April  and 
September.  The  series  began  on  April 
15  with  a  concert  of  reels,  jigs, 
hornpipes,  work  songs,  ballads,  and 
old  harp  tunes  performed  by  the  Irish 
Tradition.  On  May  20  the  Oboade 
Drumming  and  Dance  Company  from 
Ghana,  under  the  musical  direction  of 
master  drummer  Yacub  Addy,  will 
present  a  program  offering  a  cross- 
section  of  the  rich  musical  heritage  of 
West  Africa.  The  Washington  Toho 
Koto  Society  will  perform  the  tradi¬ 
tional  music  of  Japan  on  June  1 7,  and 
the  music  of  Veracruz,  Mexico  will  be 
featured  in  the  July  15  concert  by  Los 
Pregoneros  del  Puerto.  Subsequent 
concert  dates  are  August  19  and  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  Performances  will  be  held 
on  the  Neptune  Plaza  between  12  noon 
and  1 :30  p.m.  In  the  event  of  rain,  con¬ 
certs  will  be  moved  indoors.  For 
further  information  contact  Brett 
Topping,  American  Folklife  Center, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
20540. 


The  Irish  Tradition  on  the  Neptune  Plaza.  ( Photo  by  John  T.  Gibbs ) 
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WHITE-OAK  BASKETRY 

Continued  from  page  1 

cotton  and  corn  or  for  collecting  leaves 
in  earlier  days;  now  they  are  mostly 
used  as  laundry  baskets,  clothes  ham¬ 
pers,  and  for  storing  other  household 
goods.  The  wickerwork  baskets  made 
from  round  rods  which  Mr.  Stump 
makes  were  called  farm  baskets  when 
he  learned  the  craft  some  65  years  ago. 
They  were  used  for  all  kinds  of  out¬ 
door  chores,  such  as  collecting  eggs 
and  feeding  the  animals.  Today  they 
have  mostly  migrated  indoors  and  are 
used  for  storing  magazines,  clothes, 
sewing  supplies,  and  other  things. 

As  with  cooking  up  a  good  bear  stew, 
the  first  step  in  making  a  white-oak  bas¬ 
ket  is  somewhat  daunting — go  out  and 
chop  down  an  oak  tree.  This  part  of  the 
construction  process  was  shown  in  a 
film  presented  at  the  workshop.  Later 
Mrs.  Clark  described  how  it’s  done  in 
answer  to  a  question  posed  by  folklorist 
Peggy  Bulger,  who  interviewed  her 
during  the  panel  discussion.  Remem¬ 
bering  when  she  was  trying  to  teach  her 
children  the  craft,  she  recounted  what 
she  used  to  tell  them: 

Always  look  for  you  an  oak  that’s 
not  knotty  and  straight  as  you  can 
get  it.  And  I  said,  cut  it  and  bring 
it  home  and  lay  it  down  and  half  n 
it  straight  in  half.  And  then  turn 
them  two  halves  over  flat,  split  ’em 
again,  and  then  take  the  little 
hearts  out  and  throw  that  away. 
And  split  them  pieces  again.  I  said, 
then  you  can  sit  down  with  your 
knife  and  rive  it  out,  just  like  you 
ought  to.  I  said,  then  you’re  goin’ 
through  the  hard  part  of  it;  but  if 
you  don’t  learn  that  and  just  learn 
to  run  the  basket  around,  you  still 
ain’t  learned. 

Mrs.  Clark’s  demonstration  started 
at  the  point  where  she  began  riving  out 
splints  from  a  six-foot  piece  of  oak  log 
with  a  butcher  knife  and  hammer. 
Once  sections  of  the  log  had  been  split 
off,  she  split  them  again,  pulling  them 
apart  with  her  hands  until  they  were 
strips  of  the  desired  thinness.  Then  she 
shaved  the  splints  with  a  knife,  so  the 
edges  were  even  and  the  strips  smooth 
and  pliable. 

Splinting  out  the  oak  is  the  most  tedi¬ 
ous,  time-consuming  part  of  white-oak 


basketry.  Once  that  is  accomplished 
you  can  start  “running  around”  the 
basket  itself.  Lucreaty  Clark  doesn’t  do 
much  running  when  she  makes  her 
baskets,  but  she  does  a  bit  of  treading 
underfoot.  She  starts  a  basket  by  laying 
out  32  splints  in  an  overlaid  star  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  center  of  the  bottom.  Then 
she  stands  on  top  of  the  splints  and, 
bending  double,  begins  plaiting  her 
runner  around  the  center  in  a  circular 
design.  She  continues  plaiting  until  the 
bottom  is  the  desired  diameter.  Then 
she  bends  up  the  original  splints,  sits 


down,  and  plaits  up  the  sides. 

Once  the  basket  side  has  been  plaited 
up  to  the  desired  height,  the  side 
splints  are  cut  off  and  bent  down;  then 
a  rim  is  attached  and  lashed  down.  The 
rim  is  a  feature  of  a  plaited  white-oak 
basket  that  tests  a  basketmaker’s  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill.  Mrs.  Clark  said  that 
when  her  father  learned  to  make  bas¬ 
kets  from  her  mother,  the  children  al¬ 
ways  knew  which  ones  were  his  because 
they  had  such  rough  rims.  They’d 
chuckle  about  that  a  lot  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  when  he  wasn’t  around. 
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At  the  workshop,  Lucrealy  Clark  demonstrated  how  the  split  log  is  pulled  into  long  strips  or 
splints,  which  are  layed  out  for  the  basket  bottom.  Standing  on  them,  she  plaits  a  long  runner 
around  in  a  circular  pattern,  until  the  bottom  is  the  desired  diameter. 


Plaiting  basket  bottom. 


Dwight  Stump  brought  a  couple  of 
basket  bottoms  already  prepared  to  the 
workshop,  and  round  rods  with  which 
to  continue  the  work.  But  he  sent  his 
die  board  along  ahead  of  time,  so  he 
could  demonstrate  how  the  rods  are 
made.  To  begin  with,  he  splints  out 
long  sections  of  oak  from  a  log,  just  as 
Mrs.  Clark  does.  When  they  are  about 
Vz"  to  !4"  in  width,  he  inserts  one  end 
into  a  die  cut  in  a  metal  plate,  and  pulls 
the  reed  through  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
The  sharpened  edges  of  the  die  shave 
the  wood  into  a  smooth  rod.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  pull  the  reed  through  succes¬ 
sively  smaller  die  holes,  until  it  is  the 
rightsize. 

The  procedure  for  cutting  round 
rods  is  one  feature  of  the  basketmaking 
process  that  Mr.  Stump  feels  he  has  im¬ 
proved  upon.  When  he  learned  his 
craft,  round  rod  basketmakers  in  his 


Pulling  splints  apart. 


area  had  blacksmiths  cut  holes  for 
them  in  mower  blades  for  their  die 
plates;  if  there  were  no  blacksmith 
available,  they  couldn’t  get  a  plate.  He 
decided  that  punching  holes  in  a  re¬ 
cord  player  turntable  would  work  just 
as  well,  so  he  had  made  his  own  die 
plates  from  victrola  parts  for  many 
years.  Another  improvement  he  has 
made  is  making  his  baskets  out  of  oak 
of  one  hue;  that  is,  he  sorts  his  rods  so 
that  a  basket  is  made  entirely  with  white 
rods  or  with  rods  of  one  of  the  browner 
colors  of  the  oak. 

Mr.  Stump  demonstrated  how  his 
baskets  are  started  with  a  cross  of  four 
short  rods  (two  rods  transfixed  by  two 
others).  He  then  weaves  his  reeds  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  crossed 
rods,  separates  them  into  spokes,  and 
continues  weaving  until  the  bottom  is 
Continued  on  overleaf 
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Continued  from  previous  page 

the  right  size.  Next  he  inserts  long  rods 
into  the  web-like  bottom,  bends  them 
up,  and  weaves  up  the  side. 

As  this  brief  summary  suggests, 
white-oak  basketry  is  a  complicated 
craft  that  requires  patience  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  Sometimes  it  gets  to  be 
too  much  of  a  trial,  even  for  those  that 
have  done  it  for  years.  As  Dwight 
Stump  says: 


At  times  I  have  a  notion  to  quit. 
Like  everythin’,  it  gets  monotonous. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  stop  ’n’  do 
somethin’  else,  mebbe  two,  three 
months.  Then  I  wonder  how  I’d 
go  to  make  baskets,  and  I  go  back 
to  makin’  baskets  again.  Yeah,  it’s 
like  an  old  basketmaker  used  to  tell 
me,  “When  you  get  in  the  Basket- 
makers’  Row  once,  it’s  hard  t’  get 
out.”  I  don’t  know  why,  it  just  kind 
of  grows  on  a  person.  You  get 
’tached  to  it. 


“The  Art  of  Basketmaking”  by 
Rosemary  Joyce,  a  six-page,  illus¬ 
trated  brochure  outlining  the 
history  of  basketmaking,  tradi¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  craft, 
basketry  types,  and  production 
techniques,  is  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  the  American 
Folklife  Center,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


Dwight  Stump’s  completed  round  rod  wickerwork  baskets.  ( Photo  by  Rosemary  Joyce) 
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PUBLICATIONS 

CURRENTLY 

AVAILABLE 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  available 
from  the  American  Folklife  Center. 

American  Folklife  Center.  A  general 
brochure  on  the  Folklife  Center. 

Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  A  general  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  Archive. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Bibliographies  and 
Other  Reference  and  Finding  Aids  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  I  nfor- 
mation  handout. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 
CENTER: 

No.  3 — Folklife  and  Fieldwork  by  Peter 
Bartis.  A  25-page  layman’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Fieldwork  and  field  study  tech¬ 
niques. 

No.  6 — Buc karoos  in  Paradise:  Cowboy 
Life  in  Northern  Nevada  by  Howard 
Wight  Marshal  and  Richard  E. 
Ahlborn,  (reprint)  120  pp.  A  compan¬ 
ion  publication  to  the  Smithsonian 
exhibit,  including  an  essay  on  buckaroo 
life,  a  catalog  of  exhibit  artifacts,  and 
numerous  photos.  Available  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Sales 
Department,  901  North  17th  Street, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68588;  $15.95. 

No.  7 — Blue  Ridge  Harvest:  A  Re¬ 
gion’s  Folklife  in  Photographs  by  Lyntha 
Scott  Eiler,  Terry  Eiler,  and  Carl 
Fleischhauer,  115  pp.;  $4.75.  A  close 
look  at  the  cultural  landscape,  com¬ 
munities,  religion,  and  lifestyle  por¬ 
traits  of  men  and  women  from  the 
area.  Mail  order  with  remittance: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402;  stock  no.  S/N  030-000- 
00127-3. 

No.  8 — American  Folk  Architecture:  A 
Selected  Bibliography  by  Howard  Wight 
Marshall  with  assistance  from  Cheryl 
Gorn  and  Marsha  Maguire,  79  pp. 
Articles  and  books  on  theory  and  gen¬ 
eral  topics,  antecedent  references  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  resources  on 
specific  regions  of  the  country. 

No.  9 — Folklife  Resources  in  the  Library 
of  Congress:  A  Preliminary  Survey  by 
Holly  Cutting  Baker,  55  pp.  Resources 
of  interest  to  scholars  and  enthusiasts 


in  Library  collections  outside  of  the 
Center  with  information  on  location, 
public  hours,  and  reference  tools. 

Children  of  the  Heav’nly  King:  Religious 
Expression  in  the  Central  Blue  Ridge, 
edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  K. 
Wolfe,  two  discs  and  48-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet;  $14.  Available  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Recording  Labo¬ 
ratory,  Motion  Picture,  Broadcasting 
and  Recorded  Sound  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540;  record 
number  AFC  L69/70.  Checks  payable 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  order. 

American  Folklife:  1982  Weekly 
Appointment  Calendar.  Contains  five 
full-color  and  fifty-two  duotone  repro¬ 
ductions;  each  photograph  faces  one 
week’s  calendar  page  and  it  is  bound  in 
four  separate  three-month  units.  Sale 
price  of  $2  plus  $1  postage  and  han¬ 
dling.  Available  at  the  sales  counter, 
Jefferson  Building,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  by  prepaid  order  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Information 
Office,  Box  A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20540. 

Posters — Generation  to  Generation: 
Sharing  the  Intangible  and  Buckaroos  in 
Paradise:  Cowboy  Life  in  Northern 
Nevada,  $2.50  plus  $1  postage  and  han¬ 


dling.  Available  at  sales  counter,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Building,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
by  prepaid  order  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Information  Office,  Box  A, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540. 

Craft  brochures- Bookbinding,  Rag 
Rugs,  The  Art  of  Paper  Cutting,  and  The 
Art  of  Basketmaking. 

Egg  Art,  greeting  card/brochure. 
Full-color  cover;  ten  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations  on  traditions  associated 
with  eggs  and  egg  decorating  tech¬ 
niques.  Card  with  envelope,  $2  plus  50 
cents  postage  and  handling.  Available 
at  sales  counter,  Jefferson  Building,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  and  by  prepaid 
order  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Information  Office,  Box  A,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 20540 . 

Greeting  cards — Tumbling  Star 
Quilt,  Yo  Yo  Quilt,  Lone  Star  Quilt, 
Cutting  Carrots,  Papercut,  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals  in  a  Woodland  Setting,  Crazy 
Quilt,  and  Nativity  Scene — package  of 
six  blank  cards  with  envelopes  $2.75 
plus  50  cents  postage  and  handling. 
Available  at  sales  counter,  Jefferson 
Building,  Library  of  Congress,  and  by 
prepaid  order  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Information  Office,  Box  A, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540. 
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FEBRUARY  BOARD 
MEETING 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Folklife  Center  held  its  winter 
meeting  on  February  8  and  9  in  the 
Whittall  Pavilion  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
committee  meetings.  In  the  evening 
the  Board  held  a  reception  in  honor  of 
its  past  chairmen — Wayland  Hand, 
David  Voight,  Raye  Virginia  Allen,  and 
Edward  B.  Danson — and  its  present 
chairman,  Janet  Anderson.  Appropri¬ 
ations,  reauthorization,  and  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  private  funds  received  Board 
attention  on  the  second  day  of  meet¬ 
ings.  Projects  now  underway,  such  as 
the  cultural  conservation  study  being 
conducted  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  were  reviewed, 
and  new  activities,  like  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  and  Language  Schools  Proj¬ 
ect,  were  approved. 

The  meeting  closed  with  remarks 
from  Wayland  Hand  and  C.  John 
Sobotka,  Jr.,  whose  terms  of  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Board  expired  in  March, 
and  with  the  presentation  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  appreciation  to  former  Board 
chairmen.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  will  be  on  June  4  and  5  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


Previous  Board  of  Trustees  chairmen  ( clockwise ):  David  Voight,  Wayland  Hand,  Edward  B. 
Danson,  and  Raye  Virginia  Allen,  joined  by  current  chairman  Janet  Anderson  ( L). 


FOLKSONG  INDEX 

Over  the  years,  the  Archive  of  Folk 
Culture  has  gathered  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  growing  collection  of  un¬ 
published  theses  and  dissertations  on 
topics  related  to  folksong  and  folk  cul¬ 
ture.  There  they  have  constituted  a 
valuable  but  largely  untapped  resource 
for  reference  and  research.  Now  the 
song  citations  in  these  theses  and  dis¬ 
sertations  have  been  made  more  acces¬ 
sible  through  the  efforts  of  former 
Archive  intern  Charles  W.  Bean  of  the 
Library’s  National  Union  Catalog  Con¬ 
trol  Section.  In  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  an  M.L.S.  degree 
from  Loughborough  University, 
Leicestershire,  England,  Bean  recently 
completed  “An  Index  of  Folksongs 
Contained  in  Theses  and  Dissertations 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.” 


Bean  selected  40  unpublished  theses 
and  dissertations  for  the  index.  The 
selection  criteria  were  that  they  be 
North  American,  written  in  English, 
and  contain  substantial  song  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  fieldwork.  The  prototype 
index  that  resulted  has  three  compo¬ 
nents.  First  is  a  “Bibliography”  for  the 
theses  and  dissertations  selected.  A 
copy  of  this  portion  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  Archive  of  Folk  Cul¬ 
ture.  Next  Bean  reviewed  selected  writ¬ 
ings  to  establish  authoritative  song  and 
tune  titles.  Titles  were  then  deter¬ 
mined  and  included  if  they  appeared 
in  one  or  more  of  the  five  authoritative 
published  folksong  collections  com¬ 
piled  by  Francis  James  Child,  G.  Mal¬ 
colm  Laws,  Frank  C.  Brown,  Vance 
Randolph,  and  H.  M.  Belden.  This 
process  gleaned  1,600  titles  which  are 
included  in  the  “Song  Thesaurus”  por¬ 
tion  of  the  index.  The  thesaurus  lists 


“authoritative”  titles,  along  with 
variant  titles,  and  includes  a  reference 
for  each.  Finally,  Bean  developed  a 
computer  program  which  created  a 
“Key  Word  Index”  for  the  titles,  so  that 
a  title  such  as  “Bonnie  Blue  Eyes”  can 
be  searched  on  the  printout  by  using 
any  of  the  three  words  therein. 

A  copy  of  the  full  index  is  available 
for  research  in  the  Archive  of  Folk  Cul¬ 
ture.  There  remain  some  2,400  songs 
cited  in  the  manuscripts  studied  for 
which  titles  have  not  been  authorita¬ 
tively  established,  and  the  computer 
programs  capable  of  lengthening  the 
index  will  be  retained  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  included.  In  the  meantime, 
the  current  index  will  greatly  extend 
the  scholarly  resources  available  to 
folksong  researchers  in  the  Archive  of 
Folk  Culture. 
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CONSERVATION 

Continued from  page  1 

preservation  have  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  detailed  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  independent  consultants  were 
concerned  that  the  report  focus  on  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of 
community  life  and  values.  They  have 
taken  the  phrase  “intangible  elements 
of  our  cultural  heritage”  to  mean  those 
attributes  which  produce  a  sense  of  cul¬ 
tural  identity,  and  felt  that  such  ele¬ 
ments  were  captured  in  the  term 
“folklife”  as  defined  in  the  American 
Folklife  Preservation  Act  of  1976  (P.L. 
94—201).  The  definition  states, 
“  ‘American  Folklife’  means  the  tradi¬ 
tional  expressive  culture  shared  within 
the  various  groups  in  the  United 
States:  familial,  ethnic,  occupational, 
religious,  regional.  Expressive  culture 
includes  a  wide  range  of  creative  and 
symbolic  forms  such  as  custom,  belief, 
technical  skill,  language,  literature,  art, 
architecture,  music,  play,  dance, 
drama,  ritual,  pageantry,  and  handi¬ 
craft.” 

The  report,  as  it  now  stands,  will  en¬ 
courage  the  federal  government  to  fol¬ 
low  local  initiatives  in  protecting 
community  cultures.  It  will  call  for  a 
concerted  approach  to  cultural  protec¬ 
tion  through  a  system  of  cultural  con¬ 
servation.  The  proposed  system  for 
national  cultural  conservation  would 
join  efforts  in  preservation,  including 
planning,  documentation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  with  efforts  in  encouragement, 
including  publication,  public  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  educational  programs.  Spe¬ 
cifically  it  would: 

•  reflect  the  strength  of  the  national 
commitment  to  protection  of  commu¬ 
nity  life  and  values  by  clarifying 
statements  acknowledging  the 
inclusion  of  folklife  in  appropri¬ 
ate  federal  legislation  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  guidelines; 

•  provide  continued  national  support 
and  encouragement  for  locally  based 
programs  that  emphasize  cultural 
heritage  and  identity  through  edu¬ 
cation,  documentation,  and 
other  approaches  to  cultural 
conservation; 

•  enhance  the  role  of  pertinent  state 
agencies  with  progams  related  to 


cultural  conservation; 

•  increase  the  application  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  community  life  and 
values  to  decision-making  in  en¬ 
vironmental  planning  and  desig  of 
impact  mitigation  projects; 

•  improve  the  recogition  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  array  of  cultural  re¬ 
sources  present  throughout  the 
United  States  with  a  consistent 
national  program  for  documen¬ 
tation  and  archiving  of  folklife; 

•  incorporate  the  recogition  of  con¬ 
nections  and  consequences  of  pu  blic 
action  upon  enclave  communities 
through  more  thoughtful  appli¬ 
cation  of  tax,  land  management, 
and  other  policies  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels;  and 

•  improve  the  coordination  of  efforts 
in  cultural  conservation  by  estab¬ 
lishing  stronger,  clearer  con¬ 
nections  between  agencies  with 
programs  for  cultural  preser¬ 
vation  and  encouragement,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  folklife  and  historic 
preservation. 

The  draft  report  explains  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  already  provides 
much  of  the  essential  network  for  such 
a  system,  and  that  significant  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  little  restruc¬ 
turing. 

In  an  effort  to  include  the  thinking 
of  individuals  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  study  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  over  150  copies  of  the  first  draft 
portion  and  working  outline  of  the 
report  have  been  mailed  to  interested 
individuals  throughout  the  country, 
requesting  their  reactions.  Another 
more  general  mailing  is  planned  in 

May  for  the  full  draft.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  please  write  Ormond  H. 
Loomis,  Coordinator,  Cultural  Con¬ 
servation  Study,  American  Folklife 
Center,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


FOLKLIFE  DIRECTORY 
PREPARED 

The  Archive  of  Folk  Culture  is  cur¬ 
rently  compiling  a  comprehensive  di¬ 
rectory  of  folklife  resources  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  publica¬ 
tion.  The  directory  will  synthesize  the 


Archive’s  effort  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  to  maintain  and  publish  separate 
listings  of  archives,  societies,  serial  pub¬ 
lications,  and  record  companies  in 
North  America  which  specialize  in  the 
fields  of  folklife  and  ethnomusicology, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  folklife  graduate  pro¬ 
grams.  It  will  also  include  state  folk 
cultural  coordinators  and  regional  cul¬ 
tural  organizations. 

The  Archive  is  now  updating  the 
separate  lists  and  mailing  them  to  all 
those  contained  therein  and  to  other 
interested  parties  for  verification  and 
revision.  The  directory  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  facilitating  communica¬ 
tion  among  those  with  similar  concerns 
in  the  field.  To  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible,  however,  input  is  needed 
from  all  interested  individuals  and 
organizations. 

The  Archive  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  any  societies,  serial  publica¬ 
tions,  record  companies,  archives,  or 
regional  cultural  organizations  which 
have  recently  started  business,  gone 
out  of  business,  or  changed  addresses. 
All  such  information,  including  de¬ 
scriptions,  sample  issues,  catalogs,  and 
other  related  materials,  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  tojoseph  C.  Hickerson,  Head, 
Archive  of  Folk  Culture,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540, 
and  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 
Requests  for  copies  of  current  listings 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  above 
address. 


MARKETING 
SYMPOSIUM  ON 
FOLK  RECORDINGS 

A  symposium  on  marketing  phono¬ 
graph  records  of  American  folk  music 
and  other  forms  of  folk  expression, 
hosted  by  the  Folklife  Center,  will  be 
held  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  June 
7-8, 1982.  The  working  conference  for 
invited  representatives  of  the  small,  in¬ 
dependent  companies  will  consider 
strategies  for  achieving  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  for  recordings  of  American  folk 
speech,  music,  and  other  folk  cultural 
forms.  The  agenda  will  include  ses¬ 
sions  on  contacting  specialized  mar¬ 
kets,  direct  mail,  marketing  tools,  and 
forms  of  governmental  support. 
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base  during  his  early  years  of  concert 
performances  which  began  in  1900;  in 
1 9 1 5  he  settled  in  the  U nited  States. 

As  Bird  recounted,  Percy  Grainger 
was  interested  in  unorthodox  sounds 
and  rhythms  very  early,  and  studied 
Maori  and  other  aboriginal  music  while 
still  in  the  Pacific.  That  interest  was  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  folk  music  of  the 
British  Isles  during  his  time  studying 
with  Karl  Klimsch,  a  later  instructor  in 
Frankfurt,  who  was  fascinated  by  Scot¬ 
tish  folk  tunes  and  had  spent  years 
vacationing  in  Scotland  each  summer. 

Grainger’s  arrival  in  England  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  period  of  intense  research 
in  folk  music,  spurred  on  by  the  fear 
that  the  English  folksong  was  “within 
an  inch  of  extinction.”  Cecil  Sharp  was 
instrumental  in  the  movement,  and  his 
zeal  infected  several  young  composers, 
among  them  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
Gustav  Holst,  and  Grainger.  In  1905 
Grainger  undertook  the  first  of  five 
“folk  fishing  cruises”  carried  out  by 
bicycle  in  Lincolnshire  and  along  the 
Gloucestershire-Worcestershire  bor¬ 
der.  On  his  first  cruise  he  attempted  to 
take  down  all  of  the  flourishes  and  sub¬ 
tle  rhythmic  and  melodic  changes  by 
hand.  The  following  year,  1906,  he 


Gustav  Henningsen. 


pioneered  the  use  of  the  cylinder 
phonograph  to  record  folksongs  in  the 
English  countryside.  Between  1905 
and  1908  he  notated  and  recorded 
some  460  songs.  He  also  recorded  folk 
music  in  Denmark  and  in  the  Pacific; 
the  Center’s  Federal  Cylinder  Project 
has  copies  of  parts  of  Grainger’s  cylin¬ 
der  collections  made  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  Polynesia.  Grainger 
later  composed  settings  for  many  of  the 
British  folksongs  he  recorded,  some  of 
the  best  known  being  Lincolnshire  Posy, 
I’m  Seventeen  Come  SuJiday,  and  Country 
Gardens. 


John  Bird  played  several  skillfully 
edited  and  spliced  tapes  of  Grainger’s 
field  recordings  to  demonstrate  some 
of  the  features  of  folk  singing  that 
Grainger  found  so  fascinating  and  in¬ 
spiring:  the  discrete  changes  in  melody 
line  and  rhythm  caused  by  longer  or 
shorter  verse  lines,  and  the  vocal  qual¬ 
ities  and  style  of  the  unaccompanied 
and  untrained  singer.  He  also  played 
several  selections  which  traced 
Grainger’s  composing  process  from 
the  actual  field  recording  to  Grainger’s 
self-accompanied  rendition  of  the  song 
to  the  completely  orchestrated  setting. 
Listening  to  the  settings  that  Grainger 
was  inspired  to  compose  for  the  folk¬ 
songs  he  collected,  one  can  well  agree 
with  Bird’s  assessment  that  Grainger’s 
motivation  for  researching  English 
folk  music  was  not  a  desire  to  carry  out 
musical  archeology,  but  rather  an  in¬ 
stinctive  response  to  capture  some  of 
the  most  advanced  and  exciting  music 
he  had  encountered  up  to  that  time. 

The  final  lecture  of  the  spring  series 
will  be  offered  by  Gustav  Henningsen, 
Director  of  the  Danish  Folklore 
Archives  and  author  of  The  Witches’  Ad¬ 
vocate:  Basque  Witchcraft  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  (1609-1614).  The  topic  of 
his  address,  which  will  be  presented  on 
April  29,  is  “The  Anatomy  of  a  Witch- 
Craze:  Toward  a  General  Model  of 
Mass  Persecution.” 
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In  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  the  nascent  record¬ 
ing  companies — Columbia 
Records,  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  the  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  and  others — 
began  experimenting  with 
the  production  of  foreign- 
language  recordings.  The 
foreign-born  population  of 
the  country  was  large  in 
those  years,  estimated  at 
13.5  percent  of  the  total 
population,  and  many  of 
them  longed  for  the  sounds 
of  their  homeland  and  na¬ 
tive  ethnic  group.  Moder¬ 
ately  priced  discs  recorded 
in  America  (a  two-sided  disc 
sold  for  seventy-five  cents) 
which  offered  songs,  music, 
skits,  and  dialogues  from 
countries  and  cultures  all 
over  the  world  had  popular 
appeal  among  the  immi¬ 
grant  population.  From 
1 906,  w  hen  a  Columbia  catalog  listed  discs  and  cylinder  record¬ 
ings  in  eleven  foreign  languages,  including  German,  Danish, 
and  Polish,  and  mentioned  a  separate  catalog  exclusively  for 
Spanish-language  materials,  the  number  of  groups  rep¬ 
resented  and  recordings  issued  grew  apace.  By  1 930  Victor  and 
Columbia  catalogs  offered  releases  directed  to  some  fifty 

Continued  on  page  8 


In  1978  Richard  K. 
Spottswood  began  to  com¬ 
pile  a  discography  surveying 
the  entire  field  of  foreign- 
language  audio  recordings 
produced  in  America:  a  list¬ 
ing  of  published  (and 
unpublished)  cylinder  re¬ 
cordings  and  disc  pressings 
made  between  1894  (the 
date  of  the  earliest  known 
commercial  recording)  and 
1942. 

One  impetus  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  came  from  his  work  as 
compiler  and  editor  of  the 
Library’s  fifteen-LP  disc  set 
Folk  Music  in  America  issued 
from  1976  to  1979.  That 
work  first  introduced  him  to 
the  broad  range  of  foreign- 
language  recordings  pro¬ 
duced  by  most  of  the  major 
recording  companies  and 
the  many  performances  of 
traditional  and  related 

music  styles  included  on  them. 

In  1977  Spottswood  participated  in  the  Center’s  conference 
“Ethnic  Recordings  in  America.”  The  focus  of  the  conference 
made  it  clear  that  some  basic  research  tools  were  needed  to 
explore  the  topic  further.  Securing  sponsorship  from  the  John 
Edwards  Memorial  Foundation,  the  National  Endowment  for 

Continued  on  page  7 


From  the  recently  published  book  Ethnic  Recordings  in  America.  This 
catalog  listed  Ukrainian  and  Russian  recordings  separately,  evidence  of 
Columbia  Records’  awareness  of  sensitive  cultural  and  linguistic  concerns. 
(Courtesty  of  Richard  K.  Spottswood )  Succeeding  article  illustrations  are 
also  from  the  book. 
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Tommy  Jarrell,  the  splendid  Fiddler, 
banjoist,  and  singer  from  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina,  stood  in  the 
foyer  of  the  splendid  Departmental 
Auditorium  in  Washington  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  National  Heritage  Award 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  It  was  a  fine  occasion,  and  his 
mood  had  been  evident  earlier  when 
he  offered  the  audience  a  rousing,  ex¬ 
pansive  version  of  his  solo  piece 
“Drunken  Hiccups.”  Now  he  chatted 
with  us  and,  by  way  of  introducing  me 
to  his  son,  said,  “Alan’s  the  first  one 
that  ever  took  a  tape  of  me.”  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  the  chronology,  for  Scott 
Odell  of  the  Smithsonian  and  Dave 
Freeman  and  Charlie  Faurot  of  County 
Records  began  visiting  Tommy  around 


the  same  time  I  did  in  the  mid-1960s. 
Still,  1  felt  not  a  little  flattered  and 
proud,  knowing  that  in  subsequent 
years  the  trickle  of  occasional  visitors 
has  grown  to  a  flood  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Jarrell  home,  and  that  my  tapes  of 
Tommy  have  by  now  been  joined  by 
thousands  of  other  tapes  of  his  music 
floating  around  the  country.  Tommy 
Jarrell  is  a  master  artist  by  any 
measure,  and  his  role  as  a  master 
teacher  who  has  influenced  the  art  of 
countless  young  musicians  makes  his 
reception  of  the  National  Heritage 
Award  especially  appropriate. 

Tape  and  long-playing  records  have 
been  the  principal  vehicle  of  that 
master-teaching.  To  be  sure,  the  pil¬ 
grims  have  visited  Tommy  Jarrell 
regularly  in  his  home,  and  he  has  occa¬ 
sionally  gone  on  tours  around  the 
country.  Such  personal  encounters  are 
unquestionably  the  only  way  one  can 
sense  the  full  dimensions  of  the  man 
and  his  art.  That  is  what  pilgrimages 
are  all  about.  Yet  I  would  venture  to 
guess  that,  for  Tommy’s  many  young 
emulators,  the  greater  proportion  of 
actual  nitty-gritty  learning  happens 
back  home,  where  they  are  able  to  im¬ 
merse  themselves  in  his  subtle  and  in¬ 
tricate  art  on  tape. 

Documents  and  documentation  have 
always  been  recognized  as  the  stuff  of 
history,  but  regarding  folk  culture  they 
have  a  particularly  important  role  to 
play  today.  If  Tommy  Jarrell  and  his 
apprentices  are  any  indication,  those 
tapes  are  not  only  the  historical  record 
of  his  art,  but  the  very  medium 
through  which  the  art  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  as  a  living  expression  of  human 
culture.  It  would  be  sentimentally 
pleasanter  to  imagine  that  all  real 
learning  in  folk  arts  takes  place  in  per¬ 
son,  one  on  one.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Much  of  the  learning  is  facilitated  by 
those  media  which  have  always  served 
us  in  learning — paper,  sound  record¬ 
ings,  still  photographs,  videotapes,  and 
film.  I  still  remember  the  moment 
when,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  home, 
after  repeated  replays  of  my  tape  re¬ 
corder,  I  finally  figured  out  what 
Tommy  Jarrell  was  doing  in  one  par¬ 
ticularly  inscrutable  bowing  pattern  he 
uses.  Tapes  may  be  no  substitute  for 
the  artist  in  person,  but  they  sure  pro¬ 
vide  a  helpful  supplement. 

I  can  hear  the  voices  already  who  ob¬ 


ject  that  tapes  may  be  fine  for  sophisti¬ 
cated  young  kids,  but  are  not  part  of 
the  true  folk  cultural  process  in  its  na¬ 
tive  habitat.  That  may  have  been  true 
once  upon  a  time,  but  Tommy  Jarrell’s 
introduction  of  me  as  the  first  one  that 
took  a  tape  of  him  hints  that  he  well  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  importance  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  in  the  contemporary  process  of 
culture.  Nor  is  he  alone.  Sound  record¬ 
ing  have  by  now  joined  paper  and  still 
photographs  in  that  class  of  media 
which  can  be  said  to  be  fully  democ¬ 
ratized.  For  me  the  realization  of  how 
thoroughly  tape  recordings  had  been 
embraced  as  a  grassroots  medium 
came  a  few  years  ago  at  an  Indian  pow¬ 
wow  in  Oklahoma.  The  drum  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  round  tent;  around 
the  drum  sat  the  singers;  and  the 
dancers  moved  in  a  large  circle  around 
the  singers.  But  to  these  traditional  cir¬ 
cles  was  added  a  new  one:  around  the 
singers  stood  a  circle  of  chairs,  each 
occupied  by  a  participant’s  cassette 
recorder. 

If  these  documentary  media  are  as 
important  as  I  believe  they  are,  both  to 
the  researcher  for  the  sake  of  “history” 
and  to  the  folk  artist  for  the  sake  of 
“tradition,”  one  might  surmise  that 
archives  documenting  folk  culture 
would  be  booming  today.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  are:  particularly  gratifying 
is  the  growth  of  grassroots  archives  at 
the  community  cultural  level  in  recent 
years.  Too  often  in  the  past  century  the 
archival  choice  for  documents  of 
folklife  has  been  under  the  bed  or  off 
in  Washington,  but  today  the  choice 
includes  local  university  archives,  tribal 
cultural  centers,  state  historical 
societies,  state  and  regional  folklife 
centers,  and  many  more  options. 
Further,  archival  documents  are 
replicable  and  can,  for  better  preserva¬ 
tion  and  more  convenient  access,  re¬ 
side  in  several  places  at  once.  All  these 
developments  argue  for  a  democratic 
renaissance  in  folk  culture  archives  to 
parallel  the  democratization  of  the 
technology  itself  as  an  instrument  of 
cultural  process. 

But  the  renaissance  has  not  quite 
dawned  yet,  and  I  find  myself  in¬ 
creasingly  persuaded  that  the  chief  im¬ 
pediments  lie,  surprisingly,  in  the 
professional  ranks.  Folklorists  once 
lavished  energy  and  resourcefulness 
upon  the  documentation  of  folk  cul- 
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ture,  and  helped  build  the  nuclear  col¬ 
lections  for  many  present-day  archives. 
Impelled  by  motives  that  ranged  from 
scholarly  theories  to  regional  pride, 
they  were  passionate  collectors,  and  we 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  virtues 
of  their  devotion  to  both  their  scholarly 
causes  and  the  larger  cause  of  cultural 
preservation  and  renewal.  Today,  by 
contrast,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
falling  away  from  that  former  devotion 
to  collecting  in  the  field  on  the  part  of 
academic  folklorists.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  reasons  why  collecting  might 
decline  in  the  esteem  of  the  present 
day.  Here  are  two. 

The  first  reason  should  be  no  imped¬ 
iment  to  collecting,  documentation, 
and  archiving,  but  I  fear  that  it  is.  A 
generation  of  folklorists,  anxious  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  firmer  intellectual  basis  for 
collecting  and  studying  folklife,  has 
been  training  its  students  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  theory,  analysis,  and 
the  systematic  testing  of  hypotheses. 
The  new  emphasis  in  folklore  graduate 
programs  has  been  unquestionably 
timely,  and  it  has  redressed  the  balance 
where  collecting  by  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  had  sometimes  lacked  a  critical 
dimension.  But  the  pendulum  has 
sometimes  swung  too  far,  inculcating 
in  the  younger  generation  of  folklorists 
a  certain  casualness  or  even  contempt 
for  “mere  collecting.”  The  precious 
documents  of  an  earlier  generation 
have  been  in  effect  demoted  to  data, 
and  the  passion  and  resourcefulness 
has  found  its  expression  more  in  analy¬ 
sis  and  theoretical  debate  than  in  col¬ 
lecting  itself.  Archives,  affected  by  the 
same  shift  in  attitude,  began  to  seem 
less  like  precious  repositories,  and 
more  like  dry  and  dusty  places  for  the 
unimaginative.  I  perhaps  overstate  the 
shift  in  attitude  in  order  to  make  my 
case,  but  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  such  a  shift  has  taken  place. 

Second,  a  subtler  shift  in  attitude 
among  professional  folklorists  has  also 
downgraded  documentation  and  ar¬ 
chiving.  The  moral  and  cultural  pas¬ 
sions  which  were  once  invested  in 
collecting  and  archiving,  as  a  vehicle 
for  celebrating  and  elevating  the  status 
of  folklife,  have  tended  to  shift  since 
the  1960s  into  direct,  hands-on  in¬ 
volvement  with  and  advocacy  of  folk 
culture.  From  this  point  of  view,  col¬ 
lecting  and  archiving  have  sometimes 


been  perceived  as  too  acquisitive,  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  folk  culture  rather  than 
reinforcing  it.  Why,  the  rhetoric  runs, 
should  we  be  making  tapes  of  Tommy 
Jarrell  to  take  back  home,  when  we 
could  be  directly  helping  him  economi¬ 
cally  and  culturally  in  the  context  of  his 
own  community  and  region?  Again, 
such  a  point  of  view  helps  adjust  our 
professional  tack  in  important  and  val¬ 
uable  ways,  but  it  simultaneously 
drains  away  energies  from  the  simple 
devotion  of  collecting  and  archiving. 

Looking  at  our  whole  professional 
field,  most  thoughtful  observers  would 
agree  that  the  field  is  strongest  when  it 
includes  a  variety  of  professional  spe¬ 
cialties  and  predilections.  Folklore  and 
folklife  studies  need  the  interlocking 
skills  of  theoreticians,  collectors,  ar¬ 
chivists,  teachers,  hands-on  advocates, 
and  public  servants  alike.  The  trick 
seems  to  be  to  keep  all  these  com¬ 
plementary  skills  in  reasonable 
balance,  and,  to  me  at  least,  that  par¬ 
ticular  range  of  skills  that  contributes 
to  the  collecting,  documentation,  and 
archiving  of  folklife  seems  a  bit  under¬ 
represented  at  present. 
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The  Cultural  Conservation  Report 
which  the  Folklife  Center  is  now 
preparing  in  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  has  been 
gravitating  toward  a  strong  recommen¬ 
dation  for  increased  and  more  sys¬ 
tematic  documentation  of  American 
folklife.  I  of  course  hope  the  recom¬ 
mendation  will  come  to  pass,  but  I 
think  it  will  require  a  reevaluation  of 
the  efficacy  of  documentation  as  a 
long-range  cultural  strategy.  That  effi¬ 
cacy  derives,  I  believe,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  cultural  documentation  is 
neutral.  One  may  spin  theories  from  the 
documents,  and  one  may  use  them  for 
the  immediate  purposes  of  cultural 
assistance;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
documents  seem  to  yield  cultural 
benefits  that  neither  the  documenter 
nor  the  documented  could  foresee  at 
the  time. 

But  that  will  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
column.  For  the  time  being,  let  me 
close  by  quoting  the  distinguished 
Nova  Scotia  collector  Helen  Creighton, 
who  recently  wrote  the  Folklife  Center 
and  remarked,  “It  was  a  joyful  day 
when  Alan  Lomax  asked  me  whether  I 
would  like  to  use  one  of  your  machines 
to  record  the  songs  I  was  finding 
then.”  That  is  a  sentiment  with  which 
I  know  Tommyjarrell  would  agree. 


Change  of 

Project 

Directors 

Thomas  Vennum,  Jr.,  an 
ethnomusicologist  with  the  Office 
of  Folklife  Programs  of  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  recently  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Federal  Cylinder 
Project.  Vennum  has  directed  the 
project  since  its  initiation  by  the 
Folklife  Center  in  the  summer  of 
1979.  His  contribution  has  been 
greatly  appreciated,  and  the  Center 
is  fortunate  to  have  his  continuing 
assistance  as  a  scholar  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  project. 

Dorothy  Sara  Lee,  an  ethnomusi¬ 
cologist  from  Indiana  University 
currently  working  on  the  project, 
has  been  appointed  director. 
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WORLD’S  FAIR 
FOLKLIFE  FESTIVAL 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  visitor 
to  the  Folklife  Festival  at  the  Knoxville 
World’s  Fair  may  notice  is  the  sweet 
smell  of  fermenting  corn  mash  from  a 
genuine  moonshine  still,  complete  with 
barrels,  copper  tubing,  a  gas  furnace, 
and  dried  mud  chimney.  “I’ve  been 
chased  and  I’ve  been  shot  at  but  I  ain’t 
never  been  caught  yet,”  says  moon¬ 
shiner  Hamper  McBee  who  fires  up 
the  still  every  day  at  noon.  Like  a  carni¬ 
val  pitchman,  he  attracts  and  enthralls 
a  crowd,  talking  about  his  brushes  with 
the  law  and  other  moonshining  lore. 
Then  he  encourages  the  assembled 
men  and  women  to  sniff  (no  tasting  al¬ 
lowed)  the  final  product— a  fruit  jar 
full  of  140  proof  “white  lightning” 
which  McBee  guarantees  “will  slap 
your  hat  right  into  the  creek.” 

Or  it  may  be  the  blues  of  James  “Son” 
Thomas,  strains  of  bluegrass  played  by 


Dave  Evans  and  River  Bend,  or  the  old 
time  string  band  sounds  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Boys.  Then  again,  the  odor  of 
barbecued  goat  or  the  onion/garlic 
smell  of  ramps  cooking  with  eggs  may 
prove  to  be  the  draw. 

Once  attracted  to  the  Folklife  Festi¬ 
val,  it  is  easy  to  stay  for  a  while,  since 
there  is  always  so  much  going  on.  Rick 
Stewart,  a  cooper  from  Sneedville, 
Tennessee  may  be  demonstrating  the 
craftsmanship  of  making  cedar  buck¬ 
ets.  He  learned  it  from  his  grandfather 
Alex,  one  of  the  few  coopers  who  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  techniques  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  colonial  times.  The  vessels 
are  made  from  hand-split  wood.  No 
glue  is  used;  a  combination  of  oak  lock 
pieces,  proper  fitting,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  wood  when  it  is  wet  make  the  ves¬ 
sels  watertight.  “It  takes  a  whole  lot  of 
time  and  patience,”  says  Stewart.  “If  it 
don’t  fit  right,  you  have  to  take  it  apart 
and  refit  it.  And  if  you  fit  it  wrong,  it’ll 
split.  I  have  listened  and  heard  one 
splitting.  You  have  to  get  away  from  it 


then,  cause  it  goes  everywhere.”  As  Joe 
Wilson  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Traditional  Arts  says  in  the  slide/tape 
presentation  about  the  Appalachian 
region,  “People  Around  Here,”  a  well- 
wrought  cedar  bucket  will  outlast  any 
number  of  plastic  or  metallic  ones.  It 
will  probably  outlast  the  person  who 
buys  it. 

The  slide  show  is  presented  in  the 
audiovisual  room  of  the  restored  L  8c  N 
Hotel  in  the  festival  area.  Developed 
with  the  assistance  of  Mick  Moloney,  it 
includes  many  photographs  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  Center’s  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
Folklife  Project.  Viewings  of  films 
about  folk  culture  made  by  Appalshop, 
the  Center  for  Southern  Folklore, 
Davenport  Films,  Berea  College,  and 
other  filmmakers  are  also  presented  in 
the  audiovisual  room.  Another  exhibit 
feature  in  the  festival  area  is  a  series  of 
six-by-eight-foot  blowups  from  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  collection  of  WPA  images  made 
in  Appalachia  by  Dorothea  Lange, 
Arthur  Rothstein,  Marion  Post  Wol- 


Moonshiner  Clyde  Paine  explaining  still.  ( Photo  by  Richard  Van  Kleeck) 
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cott,  and  others.  Festival  visitors  have 
been  seen  making  their  own  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  photographs.  Tradi¬ 
tional  craft  and  art  forms  are  on  display- 
in  the  Folklife  Gallery  and  Sculpture 
Garden  areas  of  the  festival. 

When  there  is  a  demonstration  on 
the  foodways  stage  the  crowd  gets  four 
and  Five  deep  to  watch  Napoleon 
Strickland  skin  a  possum  or  see  how- 
fishing  flies  are  tied  and  learn  more 
about  fish  frying.  Mary  Hufford,  who 
coordinated  the  stage  programming, 
arranged  for  something  different  to  be 
cooked  every  day,  following  weekly 
themes — Cherokee  cooking  one  week 
and  the  production  of  hickory  bark 
syrup  another.  A  lot  of  talk  goes  on 
about  herbal  cures  and  medicines  too, 
like  the  fact  that  ramps,  a  regional  wild 
leek,  is  purported  to  take  care  of  every¬ 
thing  from  baldness  to  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  love  life.  There  is  also  a  vegetable 
and  herb  garden  near  the  foodways 
stage,  so  that  people  can  see  some  of 
the  cooking  ingredients  in  their  natural 
state. 

Interpretations  of  the  music  and 
crafts  are  made  by  Worth  Long,  Blan¬ 
ton  Owen,  Drew  Beisswenger,  and 
others,  who  point  out  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  presentations  and 
discuss  their  significance  with  the 
craftspeople  and  musicians.  There  are 
also  guest  presenters.  Eliot  Wigginton 
participated  in  the  Folklife  Festival 
during  the  week  that  Foxfire,  Inc.  was 
the  guest  institution.  Organizations 
like  the  Blue  Ridge  Institute,  the 
Mountain  Heritage  Center,  and  the 
Museum  of  Appalachia  will  be  guest  in¬ 
stitutions  during  later  weeks  of  the  fes¬ 
tival. 

Richard  Van  Kleeck,  the  festival’s  di¬ 
rector,  recently  discussed  some  of  the 
features  of  the  experience  that  have 
impressed  him.  He  mentioned  hearing 
so  many  well-known  musicians  in  per¬ 
son  for  the  first  time,  calling  the  caliber 
of  the  musicianship  represented  on  a 
weekly  basis  almost  a  “Hall  of  Fame”  of 
folk-music  performers.  He  spoke  of 
the  incredible  afterhours  jam  sessions. 
But  the  feature  that  makes  this  festival 
stand  out  from  others  with  which  he 
has  been  involved  is  the  type  of  visitors 
they  have  had  and  their  reactions. 
Other  folk  festivals  attract  audiences 
that  are  often  already  familiar  with  folk 
traditions.  In  Knoxville  a  large  percen¬ 


tage  of  the  crowds  that  have  visited  the 
festival  are  being  introduced  to  folklife 
or  to  Appalachian  folk  culture  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  thrills  him  to  see 
people  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  or  Mexico, 
who  have  never  seen  crafts  or  heard 
music  from  the  Appalachian  region  be¬ 
come  so  involved.  “You  would  never 
guess  that  an  elderly  couple  from  Iowa 
would  have  such  a  ball  listening  to  a 
hard-driving  Memphis  blues  band,  but 


they  do;  and  they’re  interested  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  performers  afterwards.” 

The  Folklife  Festival  will  continue 
presenting  a  full  menu  of  Appalachian 
foodways,  music,  crafts,  lore,  and 
folklife  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  each 
day  through  October  31.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Van 
Kleeck,  Folklife  Festival,  The  1982 
World’s  Fair,  Post  Office  Box  1982, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  37901—1982. 


ON  THE  ROAD 

The  exhibit  Generation  to  Generation:  Sharing  the  Intangible  opened 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  mid-September  1981  aand  was  on  dis¬ 
play  for  five  months.  The  fifty-one  black  and  white  exhibit  photo¬ 
graphs  include  contemporary  images  from  the  Folklife  Center’s  field 
projects  and  historical  photographs  from  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Office  of  War  Information  collections  in  the  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division.  Together  they  demonstrate  many  forms  of 
generational  sharing  and  some  of  the  contexts  in  which  it  takes  place: 
conversations,  mealtimes,  performances,  celebrations,  work,  and 
play. 

Even  before  the  exhibit  actually  opened,  Kendall  Taylor,  who 
heads  the  Library  of  Congress  Traveling  Exhibitions  Program,  had 
begun  the  process  of  organizing  a  nationwide  tour  of  the  exhibit. 
During  the  next  year  and  a  half  Generation  to  Generation  will  be 
mounted  by  the  following  borrowers: 

California  Museum  of 
Afro-American  History 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sept.  12-Oct.  10,  1982 

Salt  River  Project, 

Silva  House 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Oct.31-Nov.28,  1982 

Las  Vegas  Jazz  Society 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Feb.  6— March  6,  1983 

North  Texas  State  University 
Denton,  lex. 

March  27-April  24,  1983 

Ivan  Wilson  Center 
for  Fine  Arts 

Western  Kentucky  University 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

May  15-June  12,  1983 

For  further  information  contact  Kendall  Taylor,  Exhibits  Office, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


Linn  wood-Oxford 
Senior  Citizens  Center 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Aug.  24— Sept.  18,  1983 

Council  on  Aging 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Oct.  9— Nov.  6,  1983 

Brookdale  Irtstitute  on  Aging 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  25, 1983 

Calumet  Library 
Purdue  University 
Hammond,  Ind. 

Jan.  17-Feb.  14,  1984 
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COWBOY  VIDEODISC 

The  American  Folklife  Center  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  videodisc  to  present  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  collection  created  by  the 
Center’s  Paradise  Valley  (Nevada) 
Folklife  Project.  The  subject  matter  will 
be  the  work  of  a  privately  owned  cattle 
ranch  in  the  valley.  The  videodisc  will 
be  aimed  at  two  audiences.  The  long¬ 
term  audience  will  be  researchers, 
scholars,  teachers,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  fields  of  folklife, 
anthropology,  American  studies,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  history.  The  short-term 
audience  will  be  visitors  to  the  1983  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  exhibit  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cowboy. 

The  videodisc  is  part  of  the  Library’s 
current  experimentation  with  disc 
technology.  Preservation  of  its  collec¬ 
tions  is  a  primary  concern  for  the  Li¬ 
brary,  and  videodiscs  lend  themselves 
to  the  preservation  of  books  and 
periodicals  as  well  as  still  and  moving 
pictures.  The  Library’s  experimental 
efforts  are  being  coordinated  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  working  closely  with  the 
Automated  Systems  Office,  the  Preser¬ 
vation  Office,  and  the  Motion  Picture, 
Broadcasting  and  Recorded  Sound  Di¬ 
vision.  During  the  next  several  months 
the  Library  will  undertake  a  variety  of 
disc  experiments,  including  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  project. 

Although  the  Paradise  Valley  collec¬ 
tion  is  extensive  and  includes  many 
subjects,  most  of  the  film  and  video 
footage  concerns  the  96  Ranch  and  its 


owner,  LeslieJ.  Stewart.  The  film  foot¬ 
age  was  mostly  shot  during  the 
roundup,  drive,  and  branding  in  the 
autumn  of  1979.  A  good  deal  of  the 
videotape  footage  consists  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Les  Stewart  that  seeks  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  content  of  the  film 
footage.  T hus  the  videodisc  will  use  the 
autumn  work  on  the  96  Ranch  as  its 
focal  point. 

Conventional  films  and  television 
programs  use  “linear”  time;  they  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  from  start  to  finish  with¬ 
out  repeating  or  backing  up.  But  alter¬ 
nate  forms — like  those  made  possible 
on  a  videodisc — may  be  more  effective 
for  describing  or  analyzing  certain 
phenomena,  or  for  certain  types  of 
teaching.  For  example,  a  disc  permits 
easy  replay  of  a  segment,  slow  motion, 
and  frame  freezing. 

One  program  on  the  disc  will  permit 
a  viewer  to  choose  subjects  and  se¬ 
quences.  In  this  interactive  program, 
three  sets  of  “menus”  will  offer  three 
different  paths  through  the  chapters. 
One  of  these  paths  will  serve  the  educa¬ 
tional  market,  offering  a  viewer 
twenty-one  segments  with  a  maximum 
duration  of  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
other  two  paths  are  for  the  exhibit:  a 
longer  exhibit  program  will  offer  seven 
chapters  and  five  additional  sequences 
for  a  total  of  about  eighteen  minutes, 
while  a  shorter  exhibit  program  will 
offer  five  chapters  for  a  maximum 
viewing  time  of  ten  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  programmed  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  interactive  section  of  the 
disc,  there  will  also  be  three  “libraries” 


or  “archives”  of  relatively  more  frag¬ 
mentary  material.  These  libraries  are 
aimed  at  educational  users  and  re¬ 
searchers.  A  classroom  teacher,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  select  a  variety  of  items 
which  pertain  to  regional  folklife  for  a 
class. 

A  library  of  1,500—2,000  slides  from 
the  project  w  ill  present  teachers  and  re¬ 
searchers  with  a  comprehensive  set  of 
images  from  the  region.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  included  here  will  depict  not 
only  the  96  Ranch,  but  scenes  of  other 
nearby  ranches. 

A  second  library  will  offer  selections 
of  motion  picture  and  video  footage 
with  a  total  duration  of  about  one  hour. 
These  segments  will  be  edited  into 
about  thirty  numbered  chapters,  rang¬ 
ing  in  length  from  ten  seconds  to  six  or 
seven  minutes.  The  sources  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  include  outtakes  from  the  16mm 
motion  picture  shot  during  the  project, 
%"  color  U-matic  video  recordings,  and 
selections  from  16mm  motion  pictures 
made  by  rancher  Les  Stewart  himself. 
The  Paradise  Valley  Folklife  Project 
materials  were  created  between  1978 
and  1982,  while  Stewart’s  own  Films 
were  created  between  about  1950  and 
1975. 

The  third  library  will  consist  of 
sound  recordings.  Videodiscs  have  two 
sound  tracks.  Some  discs  use  the  sec¬ 
ond  track  for  stereo  presentations, 
foreign-language  translations  of  the 
commentary  track,  or  interpretive  in¬ 
formation.  We  propose  to  use  the  ad¬ 
ditional  track  on  the  “B”  side  for  an 
independent  sound  presentation.  The 
audio  program  will  pertain  to  the  96 
Ranch  and  consist  of  spoken-word 
selections  edited  in  the  manner  of  a 
phonograph  record.  This  program  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  publish 
selections  from  the  project’s  interview 
with  the  rancher’s  family  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  a  few  months  the  Folklife  Center 
will  have  to  decide  how  many  copies  of 
this  experimental  disc  to  create,  and  we 
would  like  to  determine  the  number  of 
interested  individuals  and  institutions. 
Staff  member  Carl  Fleischhauer,  who 
is  overseeing  the  development  and 
production  of  the  disc,  would  welcome 
any  preliminary  expressions  of  inter¬ 
est.  He  may  be  contacted  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Folklife  Center,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


Rancher  Les  Stewart  created  on-camera  drawings  to  explain  some  of  his  livestock  handling 
methods  during  a  videotaped  interview  in  1981 .  This  shows  the  deployment  of  buckaroos  when 
the  herd  was  sorted  after  the  fall  drive,  an  operation  he  calls  “ parting  the  cattle.”  ( Photo  by 
Howard  W.  Marshall) 
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MORE  ON 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

SURVEYS 

Rhode  Island  Folklife  Resources,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  questionnaire  survey  of 
museums  and  historical  societies  in  the 
state,  is  currently  being  printed  and 
will  be  available  shortly  upon  request. 
The  survey  was  launched  in  February 
1980  and  recently  updated  by  Michael 
E.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Folklife  Project.  It  is  similar  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  purpose  to  the  Center’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  surveys  of  Arizona  and 
maritime  folklife  resources.  (For  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Center’s  questionnaire 
surveys,  see  Folklife  Center  News,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2.,  April  1980).  The  resulting 
preliminary  finding  guide  includes  ref¬ 
erences  to  manuscript  materials, 
artifacts,  special  collections,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  cultural  projects  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  folklorists,  historians,  and  cultural 
specialists. 

Another  similar  survey  was  initiated 
in  December  1 980  to  document  folklife 
resources  in  New  Jersey.  It  was 
planned  and  executed  in  cooperation 
with  David  S.  Cohen,  Coordinator  of 
the  Folklife  Program  at  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Commission.  The  projected 
publication  date  for  the  results  of  the 
New  Jersey  survey  is  the  late  fall  of  this 
year. 

More  recently,  the  Folklife  Center 
has  been  assisting  the  Center  for  Arts 
Information  in  New  York  City  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  their 
state-wide  folklife  resource  survey. 
Nancy  Groce,  special  program  coordi¬ 
nator,  has  launched  the  first  phase  of 
the  project  to  survey  selected  institu¬ 
tions.  A  second  phase,  planned  for  the 
fall,  will  undertake  the  awesome  and 
much  needed  documentation  of 
folklife  resources  in  the  entire  state. 

The  Center  for  Arts  Information  is  a 
program  of  the  Clearinghouse  for  Arts 
Information,  Inc.  It  is  supported  with 
public  funds  from  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  as  well  as 
monies  from  private  foundations  and 
corporations,  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Nancy  Groce,  Center  for 
Arts  Information,  625  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012. 


DISCOGRAPHY 

Continued  from  page  1 

the  Humanities,  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  he  set  to  work  to  produce 
just  such  a  tool. 

He  examined  the  files  of  every  major 
record  company  that  issued  ethnic  ma¬ 
terials — CBS  (owners  of  the  Columbia, 
Brunswick,  Vocalion,  and  OKeh 
labels),  RCA  Records  (owners  of  the 
Victor  and  Bluebird  labels),  and  MCA 
Records  (owners  of  the  Decca,  pre- 
1932  Brunswick,  and  pre-1932  Vocal- 
ion  record  series).  He  also  looked  at  the 
Edison  files  maintained  by  the  National 
Park  Service  at  the  Edison  National 
Historic  Site  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Gennett  label  holdings  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  went  through  numerous 
additional  public  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  catalogs,  lists,  and  actual  re¬ 
cordings,  wrote  countless  letters,  and 
talked  with  dozens  of  people.  After 
four  years,  he  has  compiled  a  discog¬ 
raphy  of  roughly  1 50,000  entries. 

Each  recording  listed  has  been  iden¬ 


Errata 

Thanks  to  the  careful  reading 
given  to  “White-Oak  Basketry”  in 
the  last  issue  of  Folklife  Center  News 
(Vol.  V,  No.  2,  April  1982)  by 
Gerald  E.  Warshaver,  an  editorial 
error  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  estimated  date  of 
origin  for  basketwork  is  actually 
between  ten  and  eight  thousand 
B.C. 

Further,  in  the  Director’s  Col¬ 
umn,  the  penultimate  sentence  of 
the  first  column  on  page  4  should 
read,  “Using  our  Navajo  rug  exam¬ 
ple,  adherents  of  proximate  origin 
might  say  that  the  living  creative 
tradition  implies  collective  intellec¬ 
tual  property  rights,  even  though 
that  tradition  evolved  from  earlier 
borrow  ings  from  other  tribes,  and 
thence  from  Mexico,  and  thence 
from  Spain,  and  thence  from 
Moorish  North  Africa.” 


tified,  insofar  as  possible,  by  artist,  title, 
composer,  date  and  place  of  recording, 
nationality,  instrumentation,  matrix 
number,  label,  and  catalog  number. 
The  finished  work  is  to  contain  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  for  every  nationality.  Each 
one  will  give  a  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  all  known  commercially 
produced  recordings  by  each  artist, 
with  cross-referencing  for  record¬ 
ings  pseudonymously  or  anonymously 
credited  and  for  recordings  marketed 
to  more  than  one  nationality.  Separate 
indexes  will  be  prepared  for  perfor¬ 
mers,  titles,  matrix  numbers,  and 
catalog  numbers. 

Spottswood  has  received  advice  and 
assistance  on  the  project  along  the  way 
from  fellow  discographers.  More  re¬ 
cently,  Judy  Tiger  and  David  Sager 
have  been  helping  out  by  entering  the 
manuscript  on  a  w'ord  processor.  Once 
the  manuscript  is  completely  entered 
on  the  word  processor,  the  discog- 
raphic  data  will  be  converted  into  com¬ 
puter  storage  tapes.  Those  tapes  will  be 
reprocessed  by  the  Library  to  generate 
camera-ready  copy  of  the  discography. 
Final  publication  plans  for  the  discog¬ 
raphy  should  be  established  soon. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  dis- 
cographic  project  about  which 
Spottswood  is  particularly  pleased. 
One  is  that  from  a  scholarly  perspective 
much  of  the  material  on  the  recordings 
is  quite  valuable,  documenting  as  it 
does  many  of  the  homeland  folk  musi¬ 
cal  traditions  of  Euro-American  ethnic 
groups.  In  numerous  cases,  the  record¬ 
ings  are  the  only  known  documenta¬ 
tion  of  certain  musical  styles,  since 
equivalent  recordings  w'ere  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  countries  of  origin.  The 
recordings  also  bear  witness  to  ethnic 
cultures  in  transition  as  their  traditions 
came  in  contact  with  those  of  many 
other  cultural  groups,  and  with  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  in  general.  The  project 
opens  up  an  extremely  important,  but 
heretofore  ignored  or  glossed  over, 
field  of  sound  recordings,  and  thus 
represents  the  next  logical  step  in  re¬ 
search  after  publication  of  Ethnic  Re¬ 
cordings  in  America,  which  is  announced 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  increased 
accessibility  of  these  materials  can  in¬ 
spire  further  studies  and  can  provide  a 
new  stimulus  directly  to  the  American 
ethnic  groups  whose  heritage  the  re¬ 
cordings  document. 
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ETHNIC  RECORDINGS 
IN  AMERICA 

Continued frontpage  1 

cultural  groups,  both  large  and  small. 
Recordings  were  available  in  widely 
spoken  languages  such  as  French  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  languages  like  Anna- 
mite,  Croatian,  and  Welsh  shared  by 
much  smaller  cultural  groups. 

Such  was  the  first  flowering  of  the 
ethnic  recording  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  advent  of  radio  and  the 
economic  onslaught  of  the  Depression 
disrupted  the  production  of  foreign- 
language  discs  by  the  major  recording 
companies.  It  was  not  until  after  World 
War  II  that  the  production  of  new  re¬ 
leases  was  resumed,  and  by  that  time 
foreign-language  recordings  were 
rapidly  becoming  the  domain  of  small, 
independent,  specialty-record  produc¬ 
ers. 

In  January  1977  the  American 
Folklife  Center  sponsored  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  focus  attention  on  ethnic  music 
and  spoken-word  recordings  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  role  played  by  the  record 
and  music  publishing  companies  in 
support  of  ethnic  musical  expression. 
The  conference,  entitled  “Ethnic  Re¬ 
cordings  in  America:  A  Neglected 
Heritage,”  drew  together  some  150 
scholars,  producers,  performers,  col¬ 
lectors,  and  community  leaders  di¬ 
rectly  involved  with  the  ethnic 
recording  industry  for  two  days  of 
seminars  and  lectures.  Conference 
speakers  included  business  people 
such  as  Myron  Surmach,  whose  book 


and  music  company  in  New  York  has 
addressed  the  musical  needs  of  the 
city’s  Ukrainian  community  since  1917, 
and  Alvin  Sajewski,  who  has  run  a  com¬ 
parable  enterprise,  begun  by  his  father 
in  1897,  directed  towards  Chicago’s 
Polish  community.  Scholarly  com¬ 
ments  on  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  ethnic  recording  industry  were 
provided  by  Finnish  scholar  Pekka 
Gronow  and  Richard  K.  Spottswood, 
editor  of  the  Library’s  LP  series  Folk 


Music  in  America.  The  performer’s  role 
within  the  industry  was  highlighted  by 
a  roundtable  discussion  during  which 
Lydia  Mendoza,  well  known  in  the 
Southwest  for  her  performances  of 
“Musica  Nortena”  (Northern  Music), 
was  interviewed,  with  James  S.  Griffith 
acting  as  interlocutor. 

A  publication  from  that  conference 
which  bears  the  same  name,  Ethnic  Re¬ 
cordings  in  America:  A  Neglected  Heritage, 
is  now  available.  The  book,  edited  by 


Victor  1 923  catalog  of  Chinese  records  in  the  Cantonese  dialect.  ( Courtesy  of  Music  Division) 
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The  Toots  Paka  Hawaiian  Troupe  from  the  Victor  1916  Hawaiian  catalog.  ( Courtesy  of  Pekka 
Gronow) 


Lydia  Mendoza  rehearsing  at  the  Library  for  concert  during  ethnic  recordings  conference  in 
1977.  ( Photo  by  Carl  Fleischhauer) 


Judith  McCulloh,  includes  two  essays 
that  sketch  the  development  of  the 
ethnic  recordings  industry:  “Ethnic 
Recordings:  An  Introduction”  by 
Pekka  Gronow,  and  “Commercial 
Ethnic  Recordings  in  the  United 
States”  by  Richard  K.  Spottswood. 
These  are  joined  by  the  overview 
“Early  Field  Recordings  of  Ethnic 
Music,”  describing  some  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Joseph  C.  Hickerson,  and 
three  chapters  that  focus  on  specific 
ethnic  groups:  “Irish  Ethnic  Record¬ 
ings  and  the  Irish-American  Imagina¬ 
tion”  by  Mick  Moloney,  “The  Sajewski 
Story:  Eighty  Years  of  Polish  Music  in 
Chicago”  by  Richard  K.  Spottswood, 
and  an  interview  with  Lydia  Mendoza 
by  James  S.  Griffith  titled  “La  Alondra 
de  la  Frontera:  The  Lark  of  the  Bor¬ 
der.’'  The  Mendoza  interview  appears 
in  Spanish,  and  in  Griffith’s  English 
translation.  The  final  chapter  of  the 
book  is  “Recorded  Ethnic  Music:  A 
Guide  to  Resources,”  by  Norm  Cohen 
and  Paul  Wells,  which  surveys  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  ethnic  recording  in  this 
country. 

The  269-page  publication  is  fully  in¬ 
dexed  and  amply  illustrated.  Some  122 
photos  of  performers,  record  labels, 
catalog  covers,  and  related  manuscript 
materials  present  part  of  the  distinctive 
iconography  of  the  ethnic  recording 
industry.  The  book  also  includes  a 
foreword  by  Alan  Jabbour  and  the  wel¬ 
coming  address  made  by  The  Librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  to 
open  the  1977  conference. 

The  book  is  not  simply  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  proceedings.  As 
Jabbour  states  in  its  opening  pages,  “it 
carries  on  the  initiative  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  a  step  further — exploring  more 
deeply  some  themes  and  exemplary 
figures  contemplated  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  beginning  the  task  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  research  tools  requisite  to 
serious  future  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Ethnic  Recordings  in  America:  A  Ne¬ 
glected  Heritage  is  available  for  $  1 3  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.  20402;  stock  no.  S/N030- 
001-00098-2.  Remittance  must 
accompany  order. 
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ETHNIC  HERITAGE 
AND  LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 

From  One  Generation 
to  the  Next 

The  January  1982  issue  of  Folklife 
Center  News  (Vol.  V,  No.  1)  included  an 
announcement  about  the  Center’s  plan 
for  a  project  to  study  ethnic  heritage 
and  language  schools  in  America.  We 
asked  interested  folklorists  and  other 
cultural  specialists  to  send  us  their 
resume  and  a  brief  description  of 
schools  in  their  areas  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  study.  Although  the  deadline 
was  only  about  two  weeks  after  the 
newsletter  appeared,  over  65  individu¬ 
als  sent  in  proposals  to  study  supple¬ 
mentary  ethnic  education  programs  in 
their  vicinities.  After  many  hours  of 
telephone  conversation  and  careful 
consideration  of  factors  such  as 
fieldworkers’  skills,  our  desire  for  a 
varied  representation  of  ethnic  groups 
from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  our  concern  to  document  exam¬ 
ples  of  different  types  of  programs  (all¬ 
day  schools,  weekday  after-hours 
schools,  and  weekend  classes),  we 
selected  twenty  fieldworkers  to  help  us 


carry  out  the  project.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  roster  gives  information  about  the 
fieldworkers  and  the  ethnic  affiliation, 
location,  and  meeting  schedule  of  their 
schools. 

Fieldworkers  started  visiting  the 
schools  by  the  end  of  April.  Their  re¬ 
ports  are  due  on  July  23,  and  until  they 
arrive  it  is  premature  to  discuss  their 
findings.  From  incoming  corre¬ 
spondence  and  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions,  however,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
focused  on  an  important  component  of 
ethnic  community  life  that  raises  inter¬ 
esting  analytical  questions  concerning 
the  conscious  process  of  transmitting 
ethnic  identity.  The  communities  are 
pleased  that  we  have  found  their 
activities  worthy  of  documentation. 
Many  fieldworkers  have  marveled  at 
the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved  in  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  are  excited  about  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  phenome¬ 
non. 

The  project  has  presented  new  or¬ 
ganizational  challenges  for  the  Folklife 
Center  staff.  Our  previous  projects 
have  mostly  called  for  a  group  of 
fieldworkers  to  travel  to  a  specific 
locale  or  region,  and  to  carry  out  their 
documentation  as  a  team.  Usually  Cen¬ 
ter  staff  members  were  present  to  dis¬ 
cuss  methodology  and  orientation,  and 


to  help  solve  problems,  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  and  offer  technical  advice 
concerning  media  documentation. 
Working  as  a  group,  individual  team 
members  always  had  someone  with 
whom  they  could  share  and  discuss 
their  daily  experiences. 

The  Ethnic  Heritage  and  Language 
Schools  Project  has  contracted  with 
fieldworkers  who  must  work  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  without  the  benefit  of  face-to- 
face  interaction  with  co-workers.  Their 
only  chance  for  camaraderie  has  come 
from  reading  the  descriptive  list  of  par¬ 
ticipants;  they  will  meet  each  other  for 
the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  we  will  conduct  a  project  assess¬ 
ment  workshop  in  Washington.  We 
have  had  to  rely  on  correspondence 
and  telephone  conversations  to  ensure 
some  kind  of  consistency  in  the  project. 

Soon  after  we  received  the  proposals 
from  potential  fieldworkers,  we  mailed 
a  packet  to  each  of  the  respondents.  It 
included  some  background  reading 
materials  and  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  responsibilities  they  would  have  to 
assume:  they  were  asked  to  pay  at  least 
three  site  visits  to  the  school,  over  a 
three-month  period.  The  fieldnotes 
from  site  visits  are  being  supplemented 
by  taped  interviews  with  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  students, 
as  well  as  photographs  of  class  activities 


Class  at  the  Islamic  School  of  Seattle.  ( Photo  by  Susan  Dwyer-Shick) 
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and  of  the  persons  interviewed.  Each 
fieldworker’s  observations,  interview 
data,  and  other  materials  are  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  final  report  which 
will  describe  and  analyze  his  or  her 
findings. 

A  longer  statement  in  that  initial 
mailing  explained  our  assumptions 
and  hypotheses  and  gave  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  help  guide  the  interviews. 
Further  memos  discussed  specific 
problems— how  to  explain  to  infor¬ 
mants  what  w  ill  become  of  the  collected 
materials,  and  how  to  label  tapes,  iden¬ 
tify  photographs,  and  complete  log 
forms — to  increase  the  consistency  of 
the  fieldworkers’  efforts.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  previous  project  materials 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  log¬ 
ging  and  data  sheets  which  facilitate 
the  identification  process  for  field- 
workers  and  the  later  archiving  of  the 
photographs  and  tape  recordings. 

I  have  not  met  many  of  the  field- 
workers  yet,  but  I  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
late  more  personally  to  the  voices  over 
the  phone  describing  the  excitement 
and  frustrations  of  particular  situ¬ 
ations  since  I  began  my  own  work 
documenting  the  Lithuanian  and 
Ethiopian  Saturday  schools  here  in 
Washington.  Visiting  the  Lithuanian 
school  gave  me  a  strange  sense  of  deja 
vu.  I  once  attended  a  similar  school  as 


a  child  in  Baltimore,  and  later  taught  at 
one  in  Los  Angeles.  With  that  perspec¬ 
tive,  I  cannot  help  noting  consistencies 
and  differences  over  the  years.  The 
primary  language  of  instruction  is  still 
Lithuanian,  but  now  some  teachers 
occasionally  resort  to  English  to  make 
sure  children  understand  the  lessons. 
Also,  a  very  recent  development  in  the 
Washington  school  is  a  special  class 
where  the  instruction  is  in  English  for 
children  who  do  not  speak  any  Lithua¬ 
nian  at  home,  usually  because  the  par¬ 
ents  are  of  mixed  ethnic  background. 
My  work  with  the  Ethiopian  commu¬ 
nity,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  culture  about  which  I  knew  very 
little.  I  have  to  rely  on  kind-hearted 
translators  to  help  me  understand  the 
Amharic  spoken  in  the  classrooms  and 
decipher  the  contents  of  xeroxed  pages 
that  serve  as  curriculum  materials. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  infor¬ 
mants  who  have  given  me  lengthy 
interviews  to  explain  aspects  of  their 
cultural  and  social  history.  And,  just  as 
a  number  of  my  fieldworkers  have 
commented,  I  have  found  that  knock¬ 
ing  on  the  school’s  door  has  actually 
opened  the  way  into  the  heart  of  a  fas¬ 
cinating  community.  Together  with 
the  fieldworkers,  I  feel  the  anxiety  of 
having  to  complete  a  final  report, 


knowing  very  well  that  there  are  so 
many  avenues  left  to  explore  in  under¬ 
standing  urban  ethnic  community  life. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  media- 
related  frustrations,  like  running  out 
of  film  at  an  Ethiopian  wedding  just  at 
the  time  the  children  joined  the  adults 
for  their  traditional  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing,  or  taking  pains  to  set  up 
microphones  and  a  tape  recorder  in  a 
classroom,  only  to  have  the  children 
and  teacher  move  to  another  part  of 
the  room  for  a  special  activity.  But  the 
joy  of  learning  how  a  group  defines  its 
cultural  heritage  far  outweighs  the 
fleeting  frustrations. 

All  of  the  fieldworkers  are  to  meet  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
to  share  experiences  and  set  out 
guidelines  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  project.  We  can  then  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  compatibility  there  is 
in  the  data  gathered  from  our  indepen¬ 
dent  sources  and  to  what  extent  we  can 
sketch  a  portrait  of  ethnic  and  lan¬ 
guage  schools  as  a  national  phenome¬ 
non.  Our  findings  will  be  shared  with 
the  communities  visited  and  with  all 
those  interested  in  the  process  through 
which  communities  select  features  of 
their  cultural  life  and  pass  them  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

E  lena  B  radunas 


RElW^tNS 


Graduation  ceremony  at  the  Korean  school  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Students  learning  the  Korean  language  hold  signs  they  have  written 
to  read  for  the  audience  which  describe  their  summer  plans:  going  swimming,  help  mother,  take  care  of  brothers,  going  to  the  beach,  and  so  forth. 
( Photo  by  Lucy  Long) 
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LOCATION 

MEETING 
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Scott  J.  Baird 

Ph.D.,  linguistics 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Chinese 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

weekend 

Carole  O.  Bell 

Ph.D.  candidate,  folklore 

Indiana  University 

With  the  assistance  of 

Mary-Louise  Haas 

Ukrainian 

Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 

weekend 

JoAnn  Berlin  Bromberg 

Ph.D.  candidate,  folklore 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Armenian 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

all-day 

Lee  Davis 

Ph.D.  candidate,  anthropology 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley 

Hupa  Indian 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian 
Reservation,  California 

after-hours 

Susan  Dwyer-Shick 

Ph.D.,  folklore 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Islamic 

Seattle,  Washington 

all-day 

Jana  Fast 

M.S.,  library  science 

University  of  Iowa 

Curator  of  Czech  Museum 
and  Library 

Czech 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

intensive  daily  summer 
program  in  June 

Burt  H.  Feintuch 

Ph.D.,  folklore 

U niversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Jewish 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

weekend 

Lydia  Fish 

Ph.D.,  folklore 

Indiana  University 

Greek 

Buffalo,  New  York 

weekend 

Timothyjohn  Kloberdanz 

Ph.D.  candidate,  folklore 

Indiana  University 

R  ussian-German 

Strasburg,  North 

Dakota 

all-day 

Lucy  Long 

Graduate  student,  ethno- 
musicology 

University  of  Maryland, 

Baltimore  County 

Korean 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

weekend 

Morton  Marks 

Ph.D.,  anthropology 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley 

Caribbean 

New  York,  New  York 

after-hours 
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Two  field  workers  working 
as  a  team: 

Brenda  W.  McCallum 

M.A.,  folklore 

State  University  of  New 

York,  Cooperstown 
and 

Nancy  Faires  Conklin 

Ph.D.,  linguistics 

U niversity  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor 

Greek 

Lebanese 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

weekend 

weekend 

Margy  McClain 

M.A.,  folklore 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

Polish 

Chicago,  Illinois 

weekend 

Susan  Mary  Nagy 

Ph.D.,  linguistics 

Lorand  Eotvos  University 

Budapest,  Hungary 

Hungarian 

New  Brunswick, 

New  Jersey 

weekend 

Marsha  E.  Penti 

Ph.D.  candidate,  folklore 

Indiana  University 

Portuguese 

Taunton, 

Massachusetts 

after-hours 

Frank  Proschan 

Graduate  student,  folklore 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Cambodian 

Houston,  Texas 

after-hours 

Maurie  Sacks 

Ph.D.,  anthropology 

Columbia  University 

Turkish 

New  York,  New  York 

weekend 

Amy  E.  Skillman 

M.A.,  folklore 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

Japanese 

Los  Angeles,  California 

weekend 

Ricardas  Vidutis 

Ph.D.  candidate,  folklore 

Indiana  University 

Latvian 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

weekend 

Philip  E.  Webber 

Ph.D.,  Germanic  philology 
and  linguistics 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Dutch 

Pella,  Iowa 

various  programs 

i 

Center  staff  participant: 

Elena  Bradunas 

Lithuanian 

Ethiopian 

Rockville,  Maryland 
Washington,  D.C. 

weekend  K 

weekend  M 
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FEDERAL 

CYLINDER 

PROJECT 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Folklife  Center  plans 
to  publish  detailed  catalogs  to  the  cylin¬ 
ders  in  each  of  twenty  culture  areas 
covered  by  the  Federal  Cylinder  Proj¬ 
ect.  The  introductory  volume  of  the 
series,  soon  to  be  available,  combines  a 
revised  version  of  the  earlier  “Inven¬ 
tory  of  Instantaneous  Cylinder  Re¬ 
cordings  Documenting  Folk  Culture  in 
the  Collections  of  Federal  Agencies” 
with  a  general  history  of  field  record¬ 
ings  on  cylinders  and  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  project.  It  explains  the 
research  and  recording  techniques  em¬ 
ployed,  provides  information  on  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  some  materials, 
and  outlines  Library  policies  on  the 
purchase  of  tape  copies. 

The  catalogs,  which  will  vary  in 
length  from  thirty  pages  to  over  five 
hundred,  are  designed  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  recordings  and  to  avail¬ 
able  related  documentation.  They  will 
list  all  cylinder  recordings  covered  by 
the  project,  including  those  for  which 
only  preservation  tape  copies  exist  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  For  organiza¬ 
tional  purposes,  the  catalog  series  has 
been  grouped  into  Native  American 
and  non-Native  American  catalogs,  but 
this  ordering  does  not  affect  the 
sequence  in  which  the  catalogs  will  be 
published.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  publication  of  the  series,  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  volumes  may  be  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Eleven  Native  American 
catalogs  are  planned  to  follow  volume 
1 ,  Introduction  and  Inventory: 

2.  Southeast 

3.  Northeast 

4.  Northern  Plains 

5.  Southern  Plains 

6.  Plateau/Great  Basin 

7.  Northwest  Coast/Eskimo 

8.  California 

9.  Southwest:  Navajo 

10.  Southwest:  Pueblo 

1 1 .  Southwest:  Apache,  Mohave, 

and  Others 

12.  Middle  and  South  America 

The  nine  non-Native  American  cata¬ 
logs  include: 

13.  Early  Anthologies 


14.  Asia  and  Oceania 

15.  Africa  and  Afro-American 

16.  New  World  French  and  Hispanic 

17.  British 

18.  Danish 

19.  British-American:  New  England 

20.  British-American:  The  South 

21.  British-American:  The  West 

and  Southwest 

22.  Index 

Each  catalog  will  begin  with  an  over¬ 
all  introduction  and,  in  special  cases,  a 
foreword  solicited  from  an  outside 
specialist.  The  individual  cylinder  is 
the  basic  organizing  unit  of  each 
catalog,  but  these  units  will  be  grouped 
in  various  ways  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  data.  Generally,  in 
non-Indian  catalogs,  cylinders  will  be 
grouped  according  to  culture  group  or 
geographic  area,  and  then  collection 
and/or  collector.  In  Native  American 
catalogs,  information  will  be  organized 
by  tribal  group  and  brief  descriptive 
paragraphs  for  each  tribe  will  precede 
the  cylinder  listings. 

Additional  paragraphs  will  provide 
specific  information  concerning  the 
scope  of  a  collection,  recording  loca¬ 
tions  and  dates,  institutional  affiliation 
or  sponsor,  co-workers,  and  special  re¬ 
strictions  surrounding  the  collection. 
Also  included  will  be  information  de¬ 
scribing  documentation  available  for 
the  collection  such  as  references  to 
published  and  unpublished  manu¬ 
scripts,  transcriptions,  photographs, 
field  notes,  and  related  correspon¬ 
dence.  Each  catalog  will  also  include  a 
bibliography,  some  photographs,  and, 
for  the  American  Indian  catalogs, 
maps  describing  the  geographic  area 
encompassed  by  the  catalog.  The  final 
volume  will  consist  of  a  comprehensive 
index  to  the  catalogs  with  addenda  and 
corrections. 

The  catalogs  are  designed  for  both 
scholars  and  non-specialists.  It  is  our 
hope  that  they  can  guide  future  re¬ 
searchers  in  using  the  recordings  to 
their  fullest  potential.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  contact  Dorothy  Sara  Lee, 
Director,  Federal  Cylinder  Project, 
American  Folklife  Center,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 


New  Staff  Member 

The  Folklife  Center  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Mary  T.  Hufford,  a 
folklorist  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  join  its  staff  as 
folklife  specialist  in  mid-August,  filling 
the  position  vacated  by  Howard  W. 
Marshall. 

Hufford  comes  to  the  Center  from 
the  Folklife  Festival  at  the  1982  World’s 
Fair  in  Knoxville  where  she  coordi¬ 
nated  the  popular  foodways  presenta¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  that  she  directed  a  team 
of  four  folklorists  surveying  Appala¬ 
chian  culture  and  folk  arts  found 
among  residents  of  five  urban  and 
rural  Midwest  communities  in  a  project 
developed  by  the  Great  Lakes  Arts 
Alliance.  In  six-month  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  of  1978  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1980  she  conducted  fieldwork 
in  Camden,  N.J.  and  in  the  Pine  Bar¬ 
rens  region  of  the  state  to  identify  and 
document  regional  folk  artists  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  New  Jersey  Folk-Artists- 
in-Schools  program.  During  part  of 
this  period  she  became  a  Pine  Barrens 
resident  herself  for  a  while.  Two  publi¬ 
cations  have  grown  out  of  her  New  Jer¬ 
sey  experience:  A  Tree  Smells  Like 
Peanut  Butter:  Folk  Artists  in  a  City  School 
and  the  article  “Foxhunting  in  the  Pine 
Barrens:  The  Production  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  Canine  Symphony”  for  the 
forthcoming  book  Cultural  and  Natural 
Resources  in  the  Pine  Barrens.  She  spent 
the  summer  of  1979  at  the  Folklife 
Center  tabulating  the  results  of  two 
questionnaire  surveys  and  preparing 
the  manuscripts  for  Arizona  Folklife  Sur¬ 
vey  and  Maritime  Folklife  Resources.  She 
also  researched  and  assisted  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  course  “Folklore,  Culture  and 
Aging”  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  the  1978/79  term. 

Mary  Hufford  brings  to  the  position 
a  broad  range  of  experience  and  un¬ 
quenchable  enthusiasm.  The  Center  is 
happy  to  welcome  her  to  the  staff. 
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FOLKLIFE  CENTER  NEWS 


THE  AMERICAN 
COWBOY 

On  March  26,  1983  the  American 
Folklife  Center’s  exhibit  The  American 
Cowboy  will  officially  open.  The  follow¬ 
ing  essay  excerpt  by  the  exhibit’s 
curator  Lonn  Taylor  summarizes  his 
thoughts  about  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  image  of  the  cowboy  has 
been  perceived  through  the  genera¬ 
tions. 

For  Americans,  the  cow'boy  is  a 
mythical  figure  in  both  senses  of 
the  word:  he  is  both  a  hero  by 
himself  and  a  character  in  a  tale 
embodying  popular  ideas  about 
history.  Standing  alone,  he  has 
been  for  more  than  a  century  a 
larger-than-life  personage  upon 
whom  we  have  projected  our  own 
ideals  and  values.  He  has  become 
our  national  hero:  our  Hermann, 
our  Roland,  our  Cid,  but  he  is 
more  real  to  us  than  any  epic  hero 
because  he  still  has  his  roots  in 
earthy  reality  and,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  in  living  memory. 

He  first  became  a  myth  in  his 
own  time,  symbolizing  the  lost 
agrarian  paradise  that  Americans 


believed  their  country  had  been 
before  the  Civil  War.  Then,  as  the 
days  of  the  open  range  themselves 
receded  into  the  past,  his  image 
acquired  other  symbolic  layers, 
always  embodying  current  social 
values.  He  became,  in  turn,  an 
athlete,  an  entertainer,  a  surrogate 
father,  a  gunman,  and  a  corporate 
spokesman.  Whatever  his  guise, 
he  has  retained  the  powrer  to  pro¬ 
voke  an  extremely  powerful  emo¬ 
tional  response  from  us.  We  may 
become  jaded  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
outgrow  Santa  Claus,  but  we  will 
always  believe  in  the  cowboy. 

This  is  because  the  cowboy  has 
become  an  actor  in  a  national 
morality  play.  In  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  presentations,  from 
dime  novels  through  respectable 
fiction  and  films  to  television  pro¬ 
grams,  the  cowboy  has  been  the 
miraculous  intervenor  who  recon¬ 
ciles  civilization  and  lawlessness 
and  who  insures  that  good  will 
triumph  over  evil.  The  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  democracy  is  the  degree  to 
which  individual  freedom  can  be 
sustained  against  the  needs  of 
society.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  this  problem  has  been  pre¬ 


sented  in  American  popular  culture 
in  terms  of  the  lawless  but  possibly 
utopian  West  versus  the  civilized 
but  often  corrupt  East.  The  cowboy 
and  his  code  of  individualism, 
coupled  with  responsibility,  has 
acted  to  resolve  the  conflict,  usually 
by  briefly  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  This  litany,  repeated 
over  and  over  in  so  many  forms 
for  so  many  years,  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  our  national  con¬ 
sciousness  that  no  less  a  personage 
than  Henry  Kissinger  used  it  to 
explain  the  popularity  of  his  dip¬ 
lomatic  style:  “I’ve  always  acted 
alone,”  he  said  in  an  interview 
with  Oriana  Fallaci.  “Americans 
admire  that  enormously.  Americans 
admire  the  cowboy  entering  a 
village  or  city  on  his  horse  ...  to 
bring  law  and  order.” 

It  little  matters  that  real  cowboys 
were  average  wage-earners  whose 
jobs  involved  rounding  up  cows, 
rather  than  outlaws.  The  mythical 
cowboy,  the  one  that  speaks  to  us 
daily,  is  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  a 
bringer  of  order  from  chaos,  and 
it  is  the  mythical,  rather  than  the 
real,  that  shapes  our  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  Lonn  Taylor 


Frederic  Remington  greeting  cards — six  etchings  from  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Ranch  Life  &  the  Hunting  Trail,  a  book  included  in  the  upcoming 
exhibit  on  the  American  cowboy.  Dark  brown  ink  on  quality  cream  stock;  twelve  cards  (two  of  each  image)  $3.50  plus  .50  postage.  Available 
by  prepaid  mail  order  from  the  Information  Office,  Box  A,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 
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BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES 

Ronald  J.  Foreman,  Jr.,  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Center’s  Board  of  Trustees, 
Board  member  Rave  Virginia  Allen, 
and  Center  director  Alan  Jabbour 
traveled  to  Ottawa,  Canada  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Folklore  Studies  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Canada  on  June  1-3.  The  con¬ 
ference  gave  them  an  opportunity  both 
to  meet  members  of  the  Association 
and  to  visit  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Folk  Culture  Studies  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Man.  They  discussed  the 
Center’s  programs  and  activities  and 
learned  something  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  Canada’s  cultural  organi¬ 
zations.  They  also  toured  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Folk  Culture  Studies  in  the 
company  of  its  chief,  Dr.  Pierre  Cre- 
peau.  Of  particular  interest  were  the 
archives,  including  wax  cylinder 
recordings  which  have  been  duplicated 
onto  preservation  tape,  and  the  fine 
collection  of  folk  arts  and  crafts. 

A  highlight  of  the  trip  was  an 
evening  journey  to  Fassett,  Quebec, 


arranged  by  the  Folklore  Studies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was,  as  Foreman  de¬ 
scribes,  “A  lovely  experience  in  terms 
of  the  opportunity  for  visitors  from  the 
U.S.  to  absorb  the  ambiance  of  being  in 
a  small  Canadian  community,  seeing 
the  material  objects,  and  sharing  an 
evening  with  the  people  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  we  were  made  warmly 
welcome.” 

On  their  return  to  Washington  they 
participated  in  two  days  of  committee 
and  general  meetings  held  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  June  4  and  5. 
The  meeting  was  the  first  attended  by 
the  Board’s  two  new  private  members, 
Jeanne  Guillemin  from  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  and  William  L.  Kinney, 
Jr.  of  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina. 

Guillemin  is  an  Associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  who  has  taught  courses  in 
introductory  anthropology,  medical 
anthropology,  field  research  methods, 
and  Native  American  culture.  Among 
the  topics  of  her  books  and  articles 
have  been  medical  and  cultural  issues 
associated  with  childbirth  in  this  coun¬ 


try,  and  the  lives  of  American  Indians 
living  in  urban  environments.  She  is 
well  versed  in  the  workings  of  Capitol 
Hill,  having  received  an  American 
Anthropological  Association  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  1978-79  to  work  in  the  offices 
of  Representative  Tim  Lee  Carter  (R- 
Ky.)  and  Senator  Dave  Durenberger 
(R-Minn.). 

Kinney  is  a  journalist,  editor,  and 
publisher  of  the  Marlboro  Herald- 
Advocate.  His  keen  interest  in  business, 
journalism,  and  regional  culture  has 
been  demonstrated  over  the  years  by 
his  association  with  many  professional, 
cultural,  and  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Some  with  which  he  is  affiliated 
include  the  Confederation  of  South 
Carolina  Local  Historical  Societies,  of 
which  he  wras  president  between  1980 
and  1982,  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Foundation,  the  Kinney  Foundation, 
the  Indian  Museum  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  Marlboro  County  Historic 
Preservation  Commission. 

The  Center  is  pleased  to  welcome 
Jeanne  Guillemin  and  William  L.  Kin¬ 
ney,  Jr.  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
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On  August  27  field- 
workers  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Ethnic  Heritage  and 
Language  Schools  Proj¬ 
ect  convened  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  two-day  as¬ 
sessment  workshop.  For 
many  of  them  the  work¬ 
shop  offered  the  first 
opportunity  to  meet 
members  of  the  Center’s 
staff  who  had  conceived 
and  coordinated  the 
project  and  see  fellow 
fieldworkers  face  to  face. 

Their  individual  project 
reports  had  been  mailed 
to  all  of  them,  so  they  had 
a  good  idea  of  what  each 
others’  schools  were  like. 

Even  so,  the  workshop 
added  new  dimensions  to 
the  portraits  presented  in  the  reports,  as  the  fieldworkers  com¬ 
pared  notes  on  their  field  experiences  and  filled  in  details  about 
the  schools  they  studied. 

A  display  table  was  set  up  for  publications  related  to  school 
curricula,  collected  for  the  Library’s  collections  by  various 
fieldworkers.  Medieval  Armenian  Costumes  tells  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  people  from  the  7th  through  the  14th  centuries 
through  paper  cutouts  to  read,  color,  and  display.  Minha  Terra, 
Minha  Gente  describes  the  country  and  people  of  Portugal.  His- 
toria  Polski  outlines  the  history  of  the  Poles,  and  Who  Are  the 

Continued  on  page  7 


A  little  over  a  year  ago 
Linda  Gross,  a  folklore 
graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  an  intern  in 
the  Archive  of  Folk  Cul¬ 
ture.  She  decided  to  do  a 
finding  aid  for  the  Ar¬ 
chive’s  recorded  collec¬ 
tions  from  Pennsylvania 
during  her  stay.  When 
she  was  finished,  she 
thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  sit  down  and 
explain  how  she  did  it. 
Now  instead  of  having  to 
tell  each  interested  intern 
how  to  do  a  finding  aid, 
the  Archive  has  a  sheet 
that  can  be  handed  to 
them  which  outlines  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  proceed. 

Finding  aids  are  spe¬ 
cialized  guides  to  the  Ar¬ 
chive’s  collections.  They  list  the  Archive’s  catalog  number  for 
the  recorded  materials,  along  with  a  brief  description  of  their 
contents,  the  collector,  and  location  and  date  on  which  they 
were  made.  They  can  save  each  individual  researcher  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time,  because  someone  has  gone  before  them 
and  compiled  a  comprehensive  list  of  select  collections.  Using 
a  finding  aid,  researchers  can  identify  interesting  recordings 
from  the  synoptic  descriptions  and  arrange  listening  appoint¬ 
ments  without  further  ado.  Finding  aids  are  also  a  convenient 
means  of  representing  the  Archive’s  collections  pertaining  to  a 

Continued  on  page  3 
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As  I  write  the  Folklife  Center  is  com¬ 
pleting  its  work  with  the  National  Park 
Service  on  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  “Cultural  Conservation  Report.” 
Ormond  Loomis,  who  coordinated  the 
study,  has  returned  to  his  position  with 
the  Florida  Folklife  Program.  A  rush  of 
final  editorial  details  and  negotiations 
regarding  the  language  of  the  text  has 
run  its  course.  And  the  text  of  the  re¬ 
port  has  been  packed  off  to  be  printed 
for  distribution  early  in  the  new  year.  I 
trust  the  requests  we  receive  for  it  will 
justify  the  sizable  printing  we  are 
ordering. 

Not  everyone,  however,  will  admire 
it  without  qualification.  I  have  learned 
from  the  many  readers  of  earlier  drafts 


that  people’s  expectations  for  and  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  report  are  amazingly  var¬ 
ied.  It  does  not  exaggerate  much  to  say 
that  the  poets  find  it  bureaucratic, 
while  the  bureaucrats  find  it  poetic. 
That,  I  daresay,  is  a  testimony  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Like  all  documents  that  represent 
a  group  process  and  a  genuine  effort  to 
achieve  consensus,  the  study  has  a  care¬ 
ful,  collective  tone,  reflecting  long 
debates  about  everything  from  proper 
governmental  functions  to  proper  cul¬ 
tural  terminology.  What  it  contains  is 
what  its  consultants,  sponsoring  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  many  others  who  actively 
participated  in  its  framing  could  agree 
upon.  That  they  could  agree  upon  so 
much  is  a  development  worthy  of  a  bit 
of  reflection. 

First,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Folklife  Center  had  to  agree  to 
do  the  study.  To  be  sure,  it  helped  that 
the  study  was  called  for  by  law;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  (P.L.  96—515)  in 
Section  502  instructs  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center,  to  “submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  pre¬ 
serving  and  conserving  the  intangible 
elements  of  our  cultural  heritage  such 
as  arts,  skills,  folklife,  and  folkways.” 
But  other  such  reports,  also  called  for 
by  law,  have  disappeared  without  a 
trace  in  the  cutbacks  and  budget  prun- 
ings  of  the  past  two  years.  That  the 
“intangible  culture”  study  did  not  of 
course  reflects  the  Folklife  Center’s  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  subject.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  it  also  reflects  the  commitment  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with¬ 
out  which  it  never  could  have  been 
undertaken.  Dr.  Bennie  Keel,  the  De¬ 
partmental  Consulting  Archeologist, 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Aten,  Chief  of  the 
National  Park  Service’s  Interagency 
Resource  Management  Division,  pro¬ 
vided  the  departmental  involvement 
without  which  such  a  study  can  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Believing  in  the 
need  for  such  a  study  as  cultural  pro¬ 
fessionals,  they  also  saw  the  genuine 
policy  concern  with  the  subject  in 
archeological  and  historic  preservation 
networks  around  the  country,  and 
their  creative  response  is  the  more 
noteworthy  in  light  of  the  general  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  past  two  years. 

Second,  the  key  consultants  to  the 
study  had  to  agree  upon  its  basic  strate¬ 


gies,  terminology,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Drawn  from  sundry  backgrounds 
and  areas  of  cultural  experience,  they 
represented  the  various  professional 
networks — folklore,  folklife,  an¬ 
thropology,  archeology,  and  historic 
preservation — that  the  study’s  man¬ 
date  touched.  The  work  of  the  consul¬ 
tants  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
each  profession  they  represented 
tended  to  regard  the  study  as  its  exclu¬ 
sive  mandate.  Further,  in  a  time  of 
economic  stress,  there  hovered  about 
the  margin  of  the  study  an  inevitable 
anxiety  that  the  pie,  already  shrinking, 
would  be  further  diminished  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  segments.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  study’s  independent 
consultants  that,  despite  these  inherent 
difficulties,  their  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  study’s  basic  ideas  led  them 
to  a  consensus  in  the  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  much  of 
the  most  intense  debate  in  the  course  of 
the  study  was  not  about  politics,  or 
money,  but  words.  Cultural  terminol¬ 
ogy  varies  considerably  as  one  moves 
from  folklorists  to  archeologists  to  an¬ 
thropologists  to  historic  preservation¬ 
ists.  That  variation  both  reflects  and 
reinforces  the  gulfs  that  separate  these 
networks  of  cultural  professionals,  and 
it  occasionally  strengthens  a  natural 
tendency  within  each  network  to  think 
of  its  effort  as  the  whole  effort.  Thus 
there  was  lively  debate  over  key  words 
and  phrases  such  as  “folklore,”  “folk- 
life,”  “culture,”  “cultural  resources,” 
“community,”  or  “traditional.”  Another 
cluster  of  terminological  problems  was 
perhaps  even  more  crucial  to  the  study: 
it  turns  out  we  possess  no  common  ter¬ 
minology  for  cultural  actions,  and  the 
nonce  terms  of  the  various  professional 
networks  cause  a  good  deal  of  general 
perplexity.  Perplexity  is  in  turn  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  inaction,  so  the 
study  went  to  considerable  length  to 
evolve  a  consensus  on  cultural  action 
terms.  What  shall  we  agree  to  mean  by 
such  cultural  action  terms  as  “pre¬ 
serve,”  “preservation,”  “conservation,” 
“encourage,”  “protection,”  “manage,” 
“document,”  or  “register”?  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  developing  terminology 
which  all  the  professional  networks  can 
agree  upon  is  a  vital  prerequisite  to 
more  effective,  more  integrated  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  future.  The  report  grap¬ 
ples  valiantly  with  this  problem,  and  its 
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effort  to  harmonize  basic  cultural  ter¬ 
minology  may  prove  one  of  its  lasting 
contributions. 

Epitomizing  the  whole  terminologi¬ 
cal  issue  is  the  title  of  the  report  itself. 
Cultural  conservation  has  become  the 
overarching  term  which  the  report  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  wide  range  of  cultural  en¬ 
deavors,  viewed  as  a  system.  Nothing 
inordinately  tight-knit  is  advocated,  to 
be  sure;  a  loose  tandem  of  mutual 
awareness  would  do  quite  nicely.  “Con¬ 
servation,”  in  a  cultural  context,  is  thus 
viewed  as  an  elaborate  and  many- 
faceted  process,  the  goal  of  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  dynamic  continui¬ 
ties  of  grassroots  culture  as  a  living 
component  of  our  larger  civilization. 
The  overarching  goal  of  conservation 
is  approached,  in  the  report’s  vocabu¬ 
lary,  through  two  broad  and  com¬ 
plementary  cultural  strategies  within 
the  body  politic.  The  first  of  these  two 
broad  strategies  is  preservation,  which  is 
subdivided  into  three  more  focused 
strategies — planning,  documentation, 
and  maintenance.  The  second  broad 
strategy,  called  encouragement,  is 
likewise  subdivided  into  three  sub¬ 
strategies — publication,  public  events, 
and  educational  programs.  Thus  the 
system  emerges,  not  as  a  special  project 
or  a  new  governmental  mission,  but 
simply  as  an  integrated  approach  to 
thinking  about  the  subject.  Will  it  take 
hold?  Not  in  a  day,  we  can  be  sure;  but 
over  the  next  decade,  perhaps  the  ter¬ 
minological  jungle  of  cultural  en¬ 
deavor  will  be  cleared  a  bit,  so  that  we 
can  see  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
Cultural  Conservation  Report  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  process  of  collective 
thinking,  but  only  if  there  is  a  collective 
will  among  professional  cultural  spe¬ 
cialists  to  continue  thinking,  talking, 
and  working  together. 

Mention  of  the  word  “process”  leads 
me  to  one  last  thought.  Many  of  us  have 
talked  and  dreamt  over  the  years  about 
influencing  governmental  policy  by  ar¬ 
ticulating  our  cultural  concerns  at 
higher  governmental  levels.  It  is  a 
noble  vision.  But  to  the  extent  that  in¬ 
volvement  in  policy  is  thought  of  as 
“telling  the  government  what  it  ought 
to  do,”  it  can  also  represent  a  basic  mis¬ 
conception  of  what  “policy”  is  all  about. 
“Policy”  is  not  just  good  ideas,  nor  is  it 
a  matter  of  simple  advocacy.  Rather,  I 
judge  it  to  be  a  process  of  integrated  think¬ 


ing.  It  explores  the  ramifications  and 
consequences  of  ideas  and  actions,  and 
it  compares  and  juxtaposes,  harmo¬ 
nizes  and  attunes,  more  than  it  gener¬ 
ates  wholly  new  ideas  or  advocates 
wholly  new  actions.  Thus  policy  discus¬ 
sions  are  not  only  the  point  where  ideas 
meet  actions,  but  the  point  where  ideas 
meet  other  ideas,  with  their  effective 
integration  being  the  requisite  of 
further  actions. 

The  Cultural  Conservation  Report, 
in  short,  is  not  an  idea,  or  a  proposal, 
or  a  project.  It  is  the  first  fruits  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  thinking  among  representatives 
of  various  cultural  disciplines,  in  and 
out  of  government,  about  the  con¬ 
scious  preservation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  by  our  society  of  its  constituent 
cultural  parts.  The  report’s  recommen¬ 
dations  may  be  implemented,  gradu¬ 
ally  and  piecemeal;  but  it  will  be  most 
successful  in  the  long  run  simply  by 
helping  along  that  continuing  process 
of  thinking  together. 
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STATE  AIDS 

Continued  from  cover 

given  region  or  topic  to  individuals  and 
institutions  outside  the  Library. 

“Compiling  a  Finding  Aid  for  Re¬ 
cordings  in  the  Archive  of  Folk  Cul¬ 
ture:  A  Guide,”  prepared  by  Linda 
Gross  in  the  summer  of  1 98 1 ,  provides 
all  the  basics  on  how  to  make  a  finding 
aid.  It  explains  how  to  compile  a  pre¬ 
liminary  list  of  the  collections  to  be 
cited,  how  to  locate  related  manuscript 
materials  which  may  lead  to  other  col¬ 
lections,  what  numerical  references 
and  descriptive  details  to  include,  and 
what  presentation  format  to  use. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  Gross’s 
finding  aid  for  Pennsylvania  record¬ 
ings,  similar  aids  had  been  prepared 
over  the  previous  twelve  years  for  the 
Archive’s  collections  from  Georgia  by 
Charles  and  Nan  Perdue,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  Joseph  C.  Hickerson,  from 
Michigan  by  Janet  Moore,  and  from 
Arkansas  by  Peter  Butcher.  Since  the 
“how  to”  guide  has  been  available,  the 
production  of  finding  aids  for  state  col¬ 
lections  has  blossomed:  twelve  addi¬ 
tional  aids  are  now  complete  and  three 
are  in  process.  The  following  state 
finding  aids  have  been  added  to  the 
Archive’s  collections  guides  in  the  past 
year:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Newjersey, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  addition,  the  Archive 
expects  to  have  finding  aids  available 
shortly  for  its  collections  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma.  For 
further  information  on  finding  aids  to 
the  Archive’s  collections  from  indi¬ 
vidual  states  and  for  special  topics, 
contact  Joseph  C.  Hickerson,  Head, 
Archive  of  Folk  Culture,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 
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CARDENAS  IS 
NUMBER  1  WITH 
THE  ARCHIVE 

On  July  7th  the  Archive  recorded 
Ramiro  Cardenas  for  the  second  time. 
The  first  time  was  in  a  sun-washed 
playground  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
April  1934;  the  recording  engineer — 
John  A.  Lomax. 

Ramiro  was  only  1 1  years  old  in  the 
spring  of  1934,  but  he  was  already  a 
professional  musician.  He  and  his 
older  brother  Ricardo  sang  the  tight 
harmonies  and  played  the  intricate 
guitar  runs  that  distinguish  Mexican- 
American  music.  Their  business  card 
promised  “Songs  that  will  drive  your 
blues  away.”  Evidently  the  brothers 
lived  up  to  their  advertising.  They  were 
popular  entertainers  at  private  parties, 
on  the  radio,  and  eventually  on  the 
RKO  vaudeville  circuit.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  too  surprising  that  when  John 
Lomax  came  to  town,  the  trunk  of  his 
car  sagging  under  the  weight  of  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  new  “portable”  recording 
equipment,  the  young  singers  and  the 
old  Ballad  Hunter  met  up.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  encounter  was  four  Car¬ 
denas  Brothers  songs  cut  by  Lomax 
into  bright  aluminum  discs. 

Last  year,  Ramiro  Cardenas,  DDS, 
retired  from  professional  practice,  set 
out  with  his  wife  Marge  to  travel 
around  the  country.  They  arrived  in 
Washington  in  July  and  went  to  visit 
their  Congressman.  Then,  on  an  im¬ 
pulse,  they  stopped  by  the  Library  to 
see  if  they  could  find  the  recordings 
made  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

The  Cardenases  did  find  the  discs  in 
the  Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  What  is 
more,  they  found  that  Dr.  Cardenas’s 
song  “Que  malas  son  las  mujeres”  is 
AFS  number  1,  side  A,  band  number 
1 — the  very  beginning  of  the  Archive’s 
cataloging  system.  There  is  an  element 
of  coincidence  in  this;  close  historians 
of  folksong  scholarship  will  know  that 
John  Lomax’s  first  recordings  for  the 
Library  were  actually  made  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Huddie  Ledbetter,  for  example, 
was  recorded  at  Angola  Penitentiary  in 
July  1933.  But  for  reasons  known  only 
to  those  who  cataloged  the  Archive’s 
collections  in  the  late  1930s,  the  im¬ 
mortal  “Leadbelly”  does  not  appear  in 
the  shelflist  until  AFS  1 19. 


Such  quibbles  notwithstanding,  AFS 
1  has  come  in  for  a  lot  of  attention  over 
the  years.  In  1978  it  was  included  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  exhibit  celebrating 
the  Archive’s  50th  anniversary.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  shown  to  visitors,  interns,  new 
staff  members,  and  anyone  else  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  Archive’s  cataloging  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Dr.  Cardenas  took  time  during  his 
visit  to  recollect  briefly — on  tape — his 
memories  of  the  day  he  sang  for  John 
Lomax  and  to  speak  about  himself. 

About  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I 
was  very  young  at  that  time.  But  I 
understand  that  this  gentleman 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
trying  to  find  and  record  Ameri¬ 
cana  or  folk  music  from  all  over  the 
country  and  he  came  to  San  An¬ 
tonio.  And  around  San  Antonio, 
of  course,  we  have  a  lot  of  His¬ 
panic  folk  music,  and  American 
folk  music,  and  country  and  west¬ 
ern,  and  whatever.  My  brother 
and  I  used  to  sing  for  radio  stations 
there.  And  I’m  sort  of  sure  that 
perhaps  when  he  went  to  the  radio 
stations,  one  of  the  stations  re¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  school. 

sjc  sfc  s}t 

I  was  about  11  or  12  years  old. 
And  since  we  used  to  sing  around 
San  Antonio,  the  two  or  three  radio 
stations  always  used  to  ask  us. 

We  went  out  to  a  little  park  near 
San  Antonio.  The  funny  thing  is, 

I  was  telling  Peter  [Bartis],  there 
was  a  dog  around  there.  We  tried 
to  shoo  him  off,  you  know,  but  he 
happened  to  come  by  when  we  were 
singing  the  song,  and  you’ll  hear  a 
couple  of  barks  in  the  recording,  so 
then  you  know.  And  of  course  in 
those  days  it  was  that  type  of  model 
or  year  car,  whatever.  And  the  re¬ 
cording  machine,  I’m  sure,  was 
one  of  the  first  that  were  really 
available  at  that  time.  But  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  had  it  in  the 


back  seat  of  the  car.  And  then,  I 
don’t  know  if  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
car  or  not,  but  we  sang  right  at  the 
side  of  the  car,  in  this  open  air  little 
place.  And  that’s  where  these  songs 
were  recorded. 


But  I  was  so  happy  to  be  able  to 
come  here  and  find  this  thing,  be¬ 
cause  I  always  knew  it  was  here, 
and  it’s  been  quite  a  while.  Many 
times  I’ve  told  my  children  that  I’m 
supposed  to  have  a  record  here 
when  I  was  a  young  boy,  and  that 
I  had  heard  that  it  was  one  of  the 
first  records.  So  I’m  going  to  be 
very  happy  to  be  able  to  go  back  and 
tell  them  that  I  have  confirmed  my 
stories. 

The  second  time  Ramiro  Cardenas 
was  recorded  by  the  Archive  the  re¬ 
cording  machinery  delivered  three 
times  the  audio  quality  and  weighed 
one  three-hundreth  as  much  as  it  did 
the  first  time. 

— Gerald  E.  Parson,  Jr. 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

The  Federal  Cylinder  Project,  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Folklife  Center  in  1979,  has 
a  one-year  opening  for  an  ethnomusi- 
cologist  (ABD  or  Ph.  D.  preferred)  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  companion 
catalogs  for  the  cylinder  recording 
preservation  tapes  generated  by  the 
project.  The  applicant  should  have 
specialized  experience  with  Native 
American  music  and  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  cultural  areas.  Strong 
writing  and  editing  skills  are  sought,  as 
well  as  some  experience  with  word- 
processors.  A  background  in  archiving 
and/or  cataloging  is  welcome.  Please 
send  a  resume,  references,  and  writing 
samples  to  Alan  Jabbour,  Director, 
American  Folklife  Center,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

CURRENTLY 

AVAILABLE 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  available  at 
no  charge  from  the  American  Folklife 
Center. 

American  Folklife  Center.  A  general 
brochure  on  the  Folklife  Center. 

Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  A  general  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  Archive. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Bibliographies  and 
Other  Reference  and  Finding  Aids  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Archive  of  Folk  Culture.  Infor¬ 
mation  handout. 

Folklife  Center  News.  A  quarterly 
newsletter. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 
CENTER: 

No.  3 — Folklife  and  Fieldwork  by  Peter 
Bartis.  A  25-page  introduction  to 
fieldwork  and  field  study  techniques. 

No.  6 — Buckaroos  in  Paradise:  Cowboy 
Life  in  Northern  Nevada  by  Howard 
Wight  Marshall  and  Richard  E. 
Ahlborn  (reprint),  120  pp.;  $15.95.  A 
corrfpanion  publication  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  exhibit,  including  an  essay  on 
buckaroo  life,  a  catalog  of  exhibit 
artifacts,  and  numerous  photographs. 
Available  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Sales  Department,  901 
North  17th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68588. 

No.  7 — Blue  Ridge  Harvest:  A  Region’s 
Folklife  in  Photographs  by  Lyntha  Scott 
Eiler,  Terry  Eiler,  and  Carl  Fleisch- 
hauer,  1 15  pp.;  $6.  A  close  look  at  the 
cultural  landscape,  communities,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  lifestyle  portraits  of  men  and 
women  from  the  area.  Mail  order  with 
remittance,  citing  stock  number,  to: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402;  stock  no.  S/N  030-000- 
00127-3. 

No.  8 — Folklife  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress:  A  Survey  of  Resources  by  Holly  Cut¬ 
ting  Baker,  55  pp.  Folklife  resources  in 
Library  collections  outside  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  with  information  on  reference 
tools,  location,  and  public  hours. 

No.  9 — American  Folk  Architecture:  A 
Selected  Bibliography  by  Howard  Wight 
Marshall  with  assistance  from  Cheryl 
Gorn  and  Marsha  Maguire,  79  pp.  Ar¬ 


ticles  and  books  on  theory  and  general 
topics,  antecedent  references  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  resources  on  specific 
regions  of  the  country. 

STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN 
FOLKLIFE: 

No.  1 — Ethnic  Recordings  in  America: 
A  Neglected  Heritage,  edited  by  Judith 
McCulloh,  269  pp.;  $13.  A  collection  of 
essays  on  the  history  and  current  status 
of  the  ethnic  recording  industry,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  a  complete 
index.  Mail  order  with  remittance,  cit¬ 
ing  stock  number,  to:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402;  stock 
no.  S/N  030-001-00098-2. 

RECORDINGS: 

Children  of  the  Heav’nly  King:  Religious 
Expression  in  the  Central  Blue  Ridge  (AFC 
L69/70),  edited  and  annotated  by 
Charles  K.  Wolfe,  two  discs  and  a  48- 
page  illustrated  booklet;  $14.  Available 
from  the  Recording  Laboratory,  Motion 
Picture,  Broadcasting  and  Recorded 
Sound  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540.  Checks  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Library  of  Congress  must 
accompany  order. 

BROCHURES  AND 
GREETING  CARDS: 

All  brochures  and  greeting  cards  for 
which  a  price  is  indicated  are  available 
at  the  sales  counter  in  the  Jefferson 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  by  mail  order  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Information  Office,  Box  A, 
Washington,  D.C.  20540.  Please  in¬ 
clude  50  cents  postage  and  handling 
for  mail  orders.  Those  for  which  no 
price  is  given  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  American  Folklife 
Center. 

Paper  Cutting,  greeting  card/bro¬ 
chure.  Color  covers — Polish  wycinanki 
of  blue  reindeer  and  fir  tree  on  red 
background,  and  German  scherenschnitte 
of  tree,  leopards,  and  fowls  in  black  on 
white  background;  ten  pages  of  text 
and  illustrations  on  the  origins  and 
techniques  of  paper  cutting;  blank  cen¬ 
terfold  for  greeting  with  patterns  for 
cutouts  on  reverse  side.  Card  with  en¬ 
velope,  $2. 

Postcards — a  selection  of  postcards 


reproducing  quilt  photographs  from 
the  1978  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Folklife 
Project.  Eight  postcards  for  $2. 

Greeting  cards — Rag  Rug,  a  section 
of  a  colorfully  woven  rag  rug  by  Esther 
Petershein  of  western  Maryland; 
“Black  Hen,  Where  It  Is,”  a  crayon, 
ink,  and  felt  tip  drawing  by  Nellie  Mae 
Rowe.  Package  of  six  blank  cards  with 
envelopes  $2.75. 

Cowboy  greeting  cards — Pony 
Tracks,  q  color  lithograph  by  Edward 
Penfield  circa  1895  from  the  Poster 
Collection  of  the  Library’s  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division;  “1877  A  Round 
Up  1887,”  a  chromolithograph  adver¬ 
tising  label  from  the  Prints  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  Division.  Package  of  six  blank 
cards  with  envelopes  $2.75.  Remington 
etchings,  six  etchings  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  Ranch  Life  £jf  the  Hunting- 
Trail,  printed  in  dark  brown  ink  on 
quality  cream  stock.  Twelve  blank 
cards,  two  of  each  image,  $3.50. 

Cowboy  poster — Dustin  Farnum, 
the  first  actor  to  play  The  Virginian  on 
stage.  A  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
from  the  Owen  Wister  Papers  in  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  Manuscript  Division.  Black  and 
white  duotone  on  heavy  poster  stock, 
19x40, $5. 

Recipe  greeting  cards — Canning 
Jars,  in  the  home  of  Mae  Willey  from 
Baywood,  Virginia,  photographed 
during  the  1978  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
Folklife  Project,  with  Ruth  Newman’s 
recipe  for  uncooked  relish  on  the  back; 
Tomato  Meringue  Pie  card  with  Ruth 
Newman’s  recipe  for  same  on  the  back. 
Package  of  six  cards  with  envelopes 
$4.25. 

Brochures — Halloween:  The  Folklore 
and  Fantasy  of  All  Hallows  and  Weaving 
Harvest  Grains. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED 

Egg  Art,  greeting  card/brochure. 
Full-color  cover;  ten  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations  on  the  traditions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  eggs  and  egg  decorating 
techniques.  Card  with  envelope,  $2. 

Greeting  cards — Yo  Yo  Quilt,  Lone 
Star  Quilt,  Cutting  Carrots,  Papercut, 
Farm  Animals  in  a  Woodland  Setting, 
Crazy  Quilt,  and  Nativity  Scene.  Pack¬ 
age  of  six  blank  cards  with  envelopes 
$2.75. 

Brochures — Bookbinding,  Rag  Rugs, 
and  The  Art  of  Basketmaking. 
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“Deutsch  school”  ( Pennsylvania  German)  held  in  a  Mennonite  church;  vicinity  of  Hinkletown,  Pa.,  March  1942.  Office  of  War 
Information  photograph  by  Marjory  Collins,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division. 


Ethnic  schools  curriculum  materials  collected  for  Library’s  col¬ 
lections. 


Islamic  School  of  Seattle;  Seattle,  Wash.,  1982.  ( Photo  by 
Susan  Dwyer-Shick) 
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Oskars  Kalpaks  Latvian  School;  Milwaukee ,  Wis.,  1 982.  (Photo  by  Ricardas  Vidutis) 


Ethnic  Schools 

Continued from  cover 

Chinese  Texans?  includes  stories  for 
young  readers  which  describe  that 
ethnic  community.  The  table  also  held 
contact  sheets  of  the  photographs  the 
fieldworkers  made  at  their  schools. 

The  agenda  of  discussion  topics  for 
the  meeting  included  the  theoretical 
considerations  which  shaped  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  origin,  how  to  organize  the  find¬ 
ings,  guidelines  for  assessing  the 
results,  and  what  to  do  next.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  were  preceded  by  Elena 
Bradunas’s  review  of  how  the  project 
developed,  followed  by  an  outline  of 
proposed  goals  for  the  workshop. 
Richard  Hulan  then  presented  an 
overview  of  the  range  of  research  ma¬ 
terials  bearing  on  the  topic  of  ethnic 
schools,  noting, 

When  investigators  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  academic  disciplines  and 
professional  specialties  find  that 
their  areas  of  work  overlap,  the 
points  of  contact  may  reveal  espe¬ 
cially  rich  deposits  of  unworked 
ore  for  them  to  explore  and  to 


exploit.  That  the  present  investi¬ 
gation  of  ethnic  heritage  schools 
is  broadly  interdisciplinary  is 
revealed  by  the  range  of  library 
classifications  under  which  its  bib¬ 
liography  may  be  found.  These  in¬ 
clude  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  further  subdivided  as 
to  nation,  region,  and  language; 
history,  similarly  subdivided; 
ethnicity  and  race;  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature;  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  ethnology,  and  folklore. 

He  then  talked  about  the  definition 
of  an  “ethnic  group”  and  provided  a 
brief  historical  review  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  policies  affecting  certain  ethnic 
communities  during  different  periods 
of  the  country’s  development. 

The  discussions  that  followed  were 
intense,  challenging,  and  occasionally 
tense  as  participants  grappled  with 
questions  such  as  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  schools  they 
studied,  their  most  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics,  how  to  organize  the  data  col¬ 
lected  to  describe  an  educational 
phenomenon  rather  than  21  separate 
instances,  and  how  to  gain  further  in¬ 


sights  into  the  workings  of  heritage  and 
language  schools.  Some  suggestions 
about  how  to  understand  the  phenom¬ 
enon  better  were  to  conduct  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  study  at  one  school,  to 
compare  the  schools  of  one  ethnic 
group  in  different  population  centers, 
to  study  one  school  during  an  entire 
school  year,  and  to  study  the  history  of 
ethnic  schools  in  relation  to  shifts  in 
education  policy.  Although  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  all  enticing,  the  Center  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  yet  time  to  sponsor  ad¬ 
ditional  fieldwork.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  fieldworkers  interested  in  con¬ 
tinuing  their  investigations  will  apply 
independently  to  foundations  for  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to  do  so. 

The  immediate  resolve  of  the  work¬ 
shop  participants  was  to  edit  their 
project  reports  into  an  introductory 
publication  on  the  subject  of  ethnic 
heritage  and  language  schools  to  be 
published  by  the  Folklife  Center.  The 
Center  also  plans  to  organize  a  public 
conference  in  1983  to  focus  more  at¬ 
tention  on  these  schools  and  their  role 
in  fostering  ethnic  community  identity 
in  America. 
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WINTER  PROGRAM 

Halloween  is  a  time  when  perfectly 
proper  children  and  adults  don  ghoul¬ 
ish  masks,  dress  up  as  skeletons,  gob¬ 
lins,  witches,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  dark  and  dread,  and  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  frightening.  Pumpkins 
are  carved  with  outlandish  faces,  the 
candlelight  flickering  through  gaping 
leers  to  light  up  windows  and  door¬ 
ways.  Apple  bobbing  becomes  a  popu¬ 
lar  pastime,  treats  are  solicited  and 
distributed,  and  harvest  emblems  are 
displayed.  Why  are  these  disparate  and 
unlikely  activities  juxtaposed? 

On  Friday,  October  29,  folklorist 
Jack  Santino  presented  the  slide  lec¬ 
ture  “Halloween:  The  Folklore  and 
Fantasy  of  All  Hallows”  to  discuss  the 
origins  of  our  various  Halloween  tradi¬ 
tions.  He  traced  them  back  to  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  ancient  Celtic  peoples  of 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  He  then 


19.  The  film  was  made  in  1968  at 
Northeast  High  in  Philadelphia.  It 
documents  in  a  cinema  verite  manner 
the  daily  activities  of  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students,  as  well 
as  the  policies  and  attitudes  that  shape 
the  institution. 

Wheat  weaving  will  be  the  focus  of 
the  Center’s  December  10  workshop 
when  Carolyn  Schultz  will  demonstrate 
the  creation  of  the  traditional  “corn 
dollies”  or  harvest  images  practiced  in 
England  and  in  many  of  the  grain  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  the  world.  She  will  also 
explain  the  significance  and  derivation 
of  many  of  the  woven  symbols.  UrSule 
Astras  will  join  in  the  workshop  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  Lithuanian  way  of  making 
cutout  designs  from  shafts  of  wheat  cut 
lengthwise  and  pressed  flat  and  of 
stringing  wheat  for  three-dimensional 
hanging  ornaments. 

On  January  28  the  Federal  Cylinder 
Project  team  will  take  the  floor  to  ex- 


Carolyn  Schultz  weaving  a  com  dollie  lantern 


explained  how  the  efforts  of  the  early 
Catholic  Church  to  subsume  the  origi¬ 
nal  Celtic  belief  structure  resulted  in 
the  transformation  of  their  beliefs  and 
activities  into  our  own  traditional  Hal¬ 
loween  festivities.  Following  the  slide 
lecture,  Winston  James  of  Trinidad 
painted  a  demon  face  on  a  young  vol¬ 
unteer  from  the  audience,  while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  significance  of  the  face 
painting  that  takes  place  at  carnival 
time  in  the  islands.  He  then  painted  the 
faces  of  other  interested  young  people. 
A  brochure  by  the  same  name,  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  lecture,  is  currently  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Folklife  Center. 

The  Center  will  screen  Frederick 
Wiseman’s  High  School  on  November 


plain  their  activities  and  demonstrate 
the  procedures  involved  in  copying  old 
wax  cylinders  onto  tape.  There  will  be 
a  second  film  screening  on  February 
18,  and  on  March  29  the  Center  will 
present  a  workshop  on  the  working 
cowboy  to  complement  The  American 
Cowboy  exhibit  which  opens  several 
days  earlier. 

The  programs  will  straddle  the  noon 
hour  and  will  take  place  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Room  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  Madison  building.  For  further 
information  contact  Brett  Topping, 
American  Folklife  Center,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540, 
telephone  (202)  287-6590. 


The  literature  of  folksong  scholar¬ 
ship  offers  many  examples  of  col¬ 
lectors’  first  impressions  of  traditional 
artists,  but  seldom  do  we  read  about 
these  first  meetings  from  the  artist’s 
perspective.  To  the  professional  folk¬ 
lorist,  the  performer’s  point  of  view  has 
special  interest.  How  we  are  perceived 
by  the  people  with  whom  we  work 
touches  on  the  heart  of  what  we  do, 
which  is  to  establish  a  bond  of  trust  and 
respect  that  will  enable  people  to  tell  us 
about  their  work,  their  lives,  their  art. 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  I  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  the  42nd  National  Folk  Fes¬ 
tival  as  the  unofficial  host,  workshop 
presenter,  and  straight  man  for  the 
celebrated  Chicago  blues  singer  and 
guitarist  David  “Honeyboy”  Edwards. 
Over  lunch  one  hot  summer  day,  I  re¬ 
corded  him  telling  me  the  story  of  his 
life  as  a  musician. 

He  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately,  a 
patient  teacher  lecturing  an  eager  stu¬ 
dent,  passing  on  his  adventures  and  the 
lessons  he  had  learned.  Throughout 
his  account,  which  was  essentially  a 
monologue,  he  spoke  of  people  and 
conditions,  placing  his  life  in  a  clear  his¬ 
torical  and  sociological  context. 

He  had  taken  up  the  guitar  in  1930, 
he  said,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
musicianship  of  Tommy  Johnson.  By 
1 932  he  had  studied  as  an  apprentice  to 
Big  Joe  Williams;  later  in  the  1930s  he 
worked  with  other  Delta  artists  such  as 
Tommy  McClellan,  Robert  Petway, 
and  the  Memphis  Jug  Band.  Then  the 
conversation  turned  to  Mr.  Edwards’s 
first  encounter  with  a  folklorist. 

And  in  ’42 1  recorded.  I  wasplay¬ 
ing  in  ’41  and  ’42  in  Coahoma,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  them  country  dances  and 
things,  and  one  Monday  morning 
Alan  Lomax  drove  up.  One  Monday 
morning.  I  don’t  know  where  he 
heard  of  me,  but  he  was  looking  for 
musicians  and  somebody  told  him  my 
name — Honeyboy,  they  always  call 
me  Honey.  And  I  had  been  playing 
that  Saturday  night  about  three  miles 
out from  Coahoma. 

I  was  living  with  a  woman.  ...  I 
was  20-something.  Minnie,  her 
name  was  Minnie.  And  I  was  laying 
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PERFORMER  MEETS  COLLECTOR: 
DAVID  “HONEYBOY”  EDWARDS 
AND  ALAN  LOMAX 


David  “Honeyboy”  Edwards  performing  at  the  Library  for  the  Archive’s  50th 
Anniversary  celebration  in  November  1978. 


up  asleep  that  Monday  morning 
’cause  I  didn’t  never  get  tired  with  no 
crop.  She  done  makin’  a  crop  with 
her  aunties,  farming,  but  I  didn’t 
never  get  tired  at  it  as  I  would  always 
stay  free  to  go.  And  he  drove  up  in  the 
yard  that  Monday  morning  in  a 
1941  Hudson,  Commodore,  green, 
four-door,  and  my  auntie  was 
scared.  He  asked  for  Honey,  “Do 
Honey  live  here;  fellow  play 
guitar?” 

My  aunt  say,  “I  don’t  know.”  I 
guess  she  was  scared.  She  come  in 
and  say,  “This  old  white  man  out 
there  got  a  Washington  license  plate 
on  his  car.”  I  said,  “What’s  he  say?” 
“He  says,  ‘I’m  Mr.  Alan  Lomax,’ 
say,  ‘I’m  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I 
want  to  do  some  recording.  I  want  to 
record  him.  ’  ”  And  she  came  back  in 
and  /  said,  “Well,  tell  him  to  come  on 
in.  ” 

So  we  talking  for  a  while  and  I 
jumps  in  the  car  with  him.  We  went 
on  to  Clarksdale  and  went  to  a  place 
on  49  highway — 49  goes  to  Clarks¬ 
dale,  and  61  goes  straight  on  down  to 


my  hometown.  [Highway]  49  goes 
over  toward  Tutwiler,  Drew,  Rule- 
ville,  P archman.  This  place  was  sort 
of  like  a  Holiday  Inn,  where  they 
rent.  He  rented  him  and  me  a  room, 
fed  me,  took  care  of  me.  So  we  got  in 
the  car  and  went  about  three  miles  in 
the  country,  in  a  school.  And  we  re¬ 
corded  there  that  day,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  recording  session,  there 
come  a  big  storm.  I  mean  a  big  storm. 
They  had  to  quit  recording  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  storm  till  it  was  over, 
then  they  started  back  in  again  and 
finished  recording.  He  give  me  $20. 
That  was  a  whole  lot  of  money  then. 
Twenty  dollars,  man,  was  a  whole  lot 
of  money;  you  worked  all  day  long  for 
a  dollar  a  day  down  there,  a  dollar  a 
day.  He  went  on  down  to  Rolling 
Fork  and  recorded  Muddy  [Waters] 
then,  the  same  year.  Muddy  wasn’t  in 
Chicago. 

And,  uh,  when  that  recording 
business  come  on  with  Lester  Melrose, 
and  all  of  them  down  through  the 
South,  with  Vocalion,  making  them 
records,  those  78  rpm,  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  me.  And  Bluebird,  RCA  Vic¬ 


tors,  Vocalion  were  recording.  And 
that’s  when  Tommy  [Johnson]  and 
them  made  their  first  numbers.  They 
looked  for  me  everywhere,  but  I  was 
just  like  a  dog,  I  wouldn’t  stay 
nowhere  long  enough  to  amount  to 
nothing.  If  I  couldn’t  make  me  a 
quarter  in  a  city,  I  was  gone. 1 

Mr.  Edwards  went  on  to  tell  how  he 
traveled  throughout  the  South  during 
the  1940s,  performing  with  Walter 
Horton  and  Sonny  Boy  Williamson, 
and  eventually  made  his  way  to 
Chicago,  where  he  performed  in 
taverns  at  the  Maxwell  Street  Market. 
He  later  worked  in  other  taverns  with 
Junior  Wells,  Robert  Nighthawk,  Earl 
Hooken,  Snooky  Pryor,  and  Sunny- 
land  Slim  and  the  Aces.  In  1951  he 
released  his  best-known  record  Build 
Myself  a  Cave  in  Houston,  Texas.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  decline  in  the  popularity  of 
country  blues  among  black  audiences, 
he  began  to  work  folk  festivals  and  con¬ 
certs.  In  November  1978  he  appeared 
in  concert  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  help  cele¬ 
brate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ar¬ 
chive  of  Folk  Culture.2 

David  “Honeyboy”  Edwards’s  re¬ 
counting  of  his  meeting  with  Alan 
Lomax  presents  the  event  in  a  positive 
light,  as  a  milestone  in  his  career.  But 
it  also  shows  the  different  perspectives 
of  the  fieldworker  and  the  folk  artist. 
For  the  former,  another  important  art¬ 
ist  had  been  documented  and  his  tradi¬ 
tional  songs  saved  for  posterity;  for  the 
latter,  a  recording  career  had  begun. 

— Barry  Lee  Pearson 

Professor  Pearson  teaches  folklore  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 


'  For  a  full  transcription  of  Honeyboy  Ed¬ 
wards’s  account,  see  Barry  Lee  Pearson,  “It 
Sounds  So  Good  to  Me”:  The  Blues  Artist's  Life 
Story  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press,  forthcoming).  See  also  Peter 
Welding,  “David  Honeyboy  Edwards,” 
Nothing  But  the  Blues,  ed.  Mike  Leadbitter 
(London:  Hanover  Books,  1971),  pp.  1 32 — 
1 40,  and  “Living  Blues  Interview:  David 
Honeyboy  Edwards”,  Living  Blues  I,  No.  4 
(Winter  1970-71):  19-24. 

2  See  Folklife  Center  News,  Volume  II,  No.  1, 
January  1979. 
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FOLKLORE  SUBJECT  HEADINGS: 

A  BRIEF  RETROSPECTIVE 

Since  the  mid- 19th  century  catalogers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  provided  subject  headings  which  summarize 
the  contents  of  books  and  aid  in  their  retrieval.  Subject 
headings  specific  to  the  field  of  folklore  can  be  traced  to  the 
first  edition  of  Subject  headings  used  in  the  dictionary  catalogues 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  published  in  four  parts  between 
1910  and  1914.  In  addition,  the  public  card  catalogs  can  be 
combed  for  old  cards  which  reflect  folklore  cataloging  policy 
from  an  even  earlier  age.  By  using  various  detective  methods 
we  can  gain  an  enlightening  and  sometimes  amusing  view  of 
the  development  of  folklore  subject-heading  practice  from 
the  first  entries  to  the  present  day. 

Today  the  Library’s  Subject  Cataloging  Division  catalogs 
materials — primarily  books,  but  also  films,  sound  recordings, 
and  so  forth — that  are  added  to  the  Library’s  classified 
collections.  These  materials  are  described  by  topic  according 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  subject  headings  system.  New 
topics  are  created  for  use  as  subject  headings  when  the 
materials  to  be  cataloged  introduce  subject  areas  or  concepts 
for  which  existing  headings  are  not  applicable  or  are 
obsolete.  In  other  words,  whole  subject  areas  or  disciplines 
are  not  mapped  out  in  detail  in  the  subject  cataloging 
scheme,  but  are  gradually  filled  in  with  sub-topics  as  new 
materials  are  acquired  by  the  Library  and  cataloged. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  subject  heading  Folklore  (both 
discipline  and  subject  matter)  was  spelled  Folk-lore.  Although 
no  definition  of  folklore  is  cited  in  any  of  the  nine  published 
LC  subject  headings  editions,  evidence  from  the  card  catalog 
suggests  that  the  earliest  cataloging  reflected  the  preoccupation 
with  the  various  forms  of  folk  literature  exhibited  by 
folklorists  during  the  late  19th  century.  Folklore  was 
considered  to  be,  by  and  large,  the  unwritten  literature  of 
any  group.  In  fact,  for  collections  of  tales,  even  into  the 
1920s,  only  the  broad  LC  subject  heading  Folk-lore  was 
assigned.  A  descriptive  note  added  to  the  subject  heading 
Folk-lore  in  the  public  catalog  in  1923  supports  this  claim. 

It  read: 


FOLK-LORE 

Under  this  heading  are  entered  treatises  dealing  with 
Folk-lore  in  general,  or  with  several  of  its  branches, 

e  g.,  CHAP-BOOKS,  FAIRY  TALES,  FOLK-DRAMA, 
FOLK-SONGS,  LEGENDS,  NURSERY  RHYMES, 
PROVERBS,  RIDDLES,  TALES. 


Folk-lore  as  a  heading  with  its  accompanying  references 
had  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  subject  headings  (1910— 
14)  in  the  following  form.  (The  see  also  references  were 
provided  to  guide  the  Library  user  in  finding  topics  closely 
related  to  folklore.) 


FOLK-LORE 

See  also 

Amulets;  Animal  lore;  Animals,  Legends  and  stories 
of;  Animism;  Chap-books;  Charms;  Devil;  Divining- 
Rod;  Evil  eye;  Fables;  Fairies;  Fairytales;  Folk-songs; 
Gems  in  folk-lore;  Geographical  myths;  Ghosts;  Grail; 
Legends;  Moon-worship;  Superstition;  Swan  (in 
mythology  and  folk-lore);  Tree- worship;  Weather  lore; 
Witchcraft. 


For  topical  emphasis,  phrase  headings  were  developed, 
either  in  the  form  Plant  lore,  Animal  lore,  or  Folk-lore  of 
bees,  Folk-lore  of  the  sea,  to  refer  to  the  folklore  of  those 
subject  areas. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  subject  headings  list  (1919), 
the  following  references  for  newly  created  topics  were 
added  to  those  listed  in  the  first  edition: 


FOLK-LORE 

See  also 

Dragons;  Dwarfs;  Elixir  of  life;  Giants;  Halloween; 
Incantations;  Literature,  Primitive;  Mandrake; 
Marriage  customs  and  rites;  Moon  lore;  Sirens 
(Mythology);  Valentines;  Vampires;  Werewolves. 


By  the  time  of  the  fourth  edition  (1943),  the  topical 
folklore  headings  were  being  established  in  a  new  form.  The 
pattern  Folk-lore  of  [topic],  as  in  Folk-lore  of  mines,  had 
been  changed  to  the  pattern  [Topic]  (in  religion,  folk-lore, 
etc.),  as  in  Kissing  (in  religion,  folk-lore,  etc.)  or  Buttocks 
(in  religion,  folk-lore,  etc.). 

For  much  of  its  history,  the  methods  of  cataloging 
folklore  materials  have  been  transmitted  orally  within  the 
Library  of  Congress  Subject  Cataloging  Division.  In  1976, 
however,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  GR  classification 
scheme  (folklore  classification  numbers),  a  definition  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  to  help  catalogers  determine  where 
to  classify  materials  and  how  to  distinguish  among  the  fields 
of  folklore,  history,  literature,  ethnology,  and  so  forth.  It 
read: 

Folklore  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  those  products 
of  the  human  spirit  created  outside  of  the  written  record 
and  kept  alive  by  oral  transmission,  including  folk 
literature,  custom  and  festival,  and  material  culture. 

This  provided  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  clarify  the 
bounds  of  folklore  for  cataloging  purposes,  but  also  to 
broaden  the  older  emphasis  on  folklore  as  primarily  folk  lit¬ 
erature. 
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During  the  early  months  of  1981,  the  current  LC  working 
definition  of  Folklore  was  developed.  It  appeared  in  a 
memo  intended  to  give  guidelines  for  assigning  subject 
headings  to  folklore  materials: 

Folklore  is  broadly  defined  as  those  expressive  items  of 
culture  that  are  learned  orally  by  imitation  or  observation, 
including  such  things  as  traditional  beliefs,  narratives 
( tales,  legends,  proverbs,  etc.),  folk  medicine,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  expressive  performance  and  communication 
involved  in  oral  tradition. 

Several  other  changes  were  also  initiated  at  that  time.  After 
many  battles,  Folklore  was  finally  spelled  in  its  modern 
form  without  a  hyphen.  In  addition,  headings  dealing  with 
the  folklore  of  certain  topics  were  no  longer  formed  in  the 
pattern  Blood  (in  religion,  folk-lore,  etc.),  but  rather  as 
Blood — Folklore.  These  changes  will  be  reflected  during 
1981  and  1982  «n  the  Supplement  to  LC  Subject  Headings. 

Subject  cards  reflecting  all  of  the  above  cataloging  policies 
for  folklore  can  be  found  in  the  main  public  catalogs  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Since  the  card  catalogs  were  closed  in 
January  1981,  these  cards  are  no  longer  changed  to  conform 
to  current  policy.  Records  are  updated  on  the  LC  data 
bases,  however,  which  have  made  computer  retrieval  of 
materials  by  subject  headings  possible  since  the  mid-1970s. 
Libraries  throughout  the  country  may  or  may  not  have 
changed  older  subject  headings  to  current  forms,  due  to 
policy  considerations  or  staff  and  money  availability. 

Because  the  LC  Subject  Cataloging  Division  must  work 
within  a  historical  framework  of  this  kind,  present  cataloging 
procedures  must  necessarily  be  based  on  and  consider  past 
practice.  Changes  are  made  carefully,  so  that  the  whole 
system  continues  to  function  in  an  integrated  manner.  For 
instance,  materials  which  are  cataloged  under  Folklore  still 
reflect,  to  some  extent,  the  earlier  practice  of  equating 
Folklore  with  folk  literature  and  folk  belief  rather  than 
subsuming  material  culture  under  the  heading,  as  some 
folklorists  might  prefer.  Altering  the  LC  definition  of 
Folklore  too  dramatically  would  upset  the  continuity  of  past 
practice  and  prove  confusing  to  the  researcher. 

Some  of  the  current  subject  headings  which  can  be  used 
to  find  folklore-related  materials  are: 


Ballads 
Costume 
Dwellings 
Ethnic  folklore 
Fables 
Fairy  tales 
Festivals 
Folk  art 
Folk  dentistry 
Folk-drama 
Folk  festivals 
Folk  literature 
Folk  medicine 
Folk  music 
Folk  poetry 


Folk-songs 
Folklore,  Applied 
Folklore  and  children 
Folklore  and  education 
Folklore  and  history 
Folklorists 
Ghosts 
Graffiti 
Legends 

Literature  and  folklore 
Magic 

Manners  and  customs 
Material  culture 
Monsters 
Myth 

Mythology 
Nursery  rhymes 
Oral  tradition 
Proverbs 

Psychoanalysis  and  folklore 
Riddles 

Semiotics  and  folk  literature 
Story-telling 
Supersition 

Symbolism  in  folk  literature 
Tall  tales 
Tales 
Trickster 
Urban  folklore 
Vernacular  architecture 

and  form  headings  such  as: 

[Topic] — Folklore  (e.g.,  Frogs — Folklore) 

[Place] — Social  life  and  customs  (e.g.,  Pennsylvania — 
Social  life  and  customs) 

[Ethnic  group] — Folklore  (e.g.,  Mexican- Americans — 
Folklore) 

[Ethnic  group] — Music  (e.g.,  French-Canadians — Music) 

The  creation  of  a  new  subject  heading  for  “folklife”  has 
also  been  suggested.  At  present,  the  concept  of  folklife  is 
served  either  by  headings  on  specific  topics  (e.g.,  Vernacular 
architecture;  Costume;  Festivals;  Ship-building)  or  by  a 
broader  form  heading  [Place] — Social  life  and  customs 
(e.g.,  Nevada — Social  life  and  customs).  For  instance, 
American  Folklife,  edited  by  Don  Yoder,  is  now  cataloged 
under  Folklore — United  States — Addresses,  essays,  lectures, 
and  under  United  States — Social  life  and  customs — 
Addresses,  essays,  lectures.  In  terms  of  LC  cataloging 
practice,  folklife  is  a  relatively  new  concept.  Whether 
current  cataloging  procedures  are  adequate  for  describing 
the  topic  or  whether  Folklife  will  be  accepted  at  some 
future  date  as  a  Library  of  Congress  subject  heading 
remains  an  open  question. 

— Catherine  Hiebert  Kerst 

Ms.  Kerst  is  a  subject  cataloger  for  folklore  materials  in  the 
Library’s  Subject  Cataloging  Division  and  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  in 
folklore  at  George  Washington  University. 
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Thanksgiving  prayer  in  the  home  of  Earle  Landis;  Neffsville, 
Pa.,  November  1942.  Office  of  War  Information  photograph 
by  Marjory  Collins,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division. 

Marjory  Collins  worked  for  the  Office  of  War  Information 
in  1942—43.  Her  pictures  were  mostly  made  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  mid-Atlantic.  Three  of  her  photographs 
are  included  in  this  newsletter  issue.  The  one  above,  part  of  the 
Center’s  “ Generation  to  Generation”  exhibit,  is  now  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Library  as  one  of  its  Master  Photographs  series. 


Matted  original  prints,  with  annotations  by  Carl  Fleischhauer, 
are  available  for  $25  from  the  Information  Office  sales  counter 
and  by  mail. 

Marjory  Collins  herself  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Fleisch¬ 
hauer’ s  research  was  limited  to  published  sources,  and  he  reports 
that  no  standard  history  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration- 
Office  of  War  Information  mentions  Collins.  Impressed  by  Col¬ 
lins’s  work,  ‘the  Folklife  Center  is  curious  to  know  more  about 
her  and  invites  readers  with  information  to  share  it  with  us. 
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